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Editorial, 


FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 





Field Meeting. 
The members of the Franklin Farmers’ 
held their first field meeting of the sea- 
Wednesday of last week, 
and visited the farms of Charles Badger, War- 
ren H. Bright 


ilong the line of the new 


Club 
son on afternoon 
and Joseph Smith, all lying 


railroad, which is 


soon to be opened between Franklin and 
Bellingham Most of the crops on all the 
farms were looking well, and there was but 
little grumbling about bad weather and a late 
spring. Mr. Badger’s is a small dairy farm, 


of only twenty acres, just out of the village 


of Franklin Eight cows and three horses are 


kept the year round, and only six tons of fod- 


ler purchased last year, and less will be 


was 


required this, as there is a considerable increase 


n the amount grown. As there are but four 
acres of pasture, the cows are fed largely on 
dry fodder and forage crops. Three-fourths 
of an acre in winter rye had been grown, pro- 
ducing a very heavy crop. 

len acres are in grass, four in corn, one in 
tomatoes grown for the canning factory, one 
acre in garden vegetables and fruits and a half 
wre in onions. Mr. Badger works with his 
team in winter for the straw goods manufac- 
turers in the village, and so divides his time 
between farming and teaming. His farm 


shows what can be done under high culture, 
His milk is set in 


cold water, butter made by improved machine- 


upon a small village farm. 


ry and brings top prices in the village market. 
Mr 


high farming and of what can be done upon 


Bright's farm is another example of 


light land under judicious management and a 


wise selection of crops. Instead of growing 


orn, potatoes and grass exclusively, as was 


the practice of former proprietors, and getting 


in income of a hundred dollars or so above 


expenses from a small one horse farm, Mr. 


Bright has been gradually turning his atten- 


tion to small fruits and garden vegetables, and 


ets a large yearly income above expenses, al- | 


though he has but thirteen acres under culti- 
vation, exclusive of ten acres in mowing; sev- | 

| 
en acres are set to tomato plants, 14,000 | 


plants be ing required, or two thousand per | 


vere. Last year the yield was over 500 bush- | 


s per acre, selling at 40 cents per bushel at 


} } 


wholesale. Two and a half acres are in peas, 


he early varieties having already been par- 
tially harvested and sold, yielding at the rate 
t hundred bushels or more per acre, and 


The 


is done by children from the village, 


at $1.50 per bushel at wholesale. 


ve twenty cents per bushel, the work 


chit before and after school 


ly done 
hours Fi 


cast for peas, and a little phosphate put in the 


e cords of manure is spread broad- 


drills. Heavier manuring, Mr. Bright finds 
will make too much vine in proportion to the 
**Phila- 


varieties 


Breck’s ‘*Excelsior” and the 


the 


peas. 


delphia Early” are principal 
vrown, and are very abundant bearers. 
one 


Two and a half acres are in potatoes, 


and a half in Hubbard and marrow squashes, 
and another acre in a variety of garden crops, 
neluding cabbage, beans and_ strawberries. 
lhe squashes are planted on or near the twen- 
tieth of June, thus escaping much annoyance 
from insects, which SO S« riously injure earlier 
plantings. ‘The squashes are also grown for 
the canning establishments, for which Frank- 
lin and the adjoining town of Medway are be- 
coming somewhat noted. 

The 


heifer and five horses, Mr. Bright also, being 


live stock consists of two cows and a 


largely engaged in teaming wood and lumber 
during the winter season. The buildings on 
both of these farms are kept well painted and 
in good repair, and give the appearance of a 
high degree of thrift. Mr. Smith’s farm was 
This is also a light land farm, 


Sweet’ 


visited last. 


with a large, wet meadow adjoining. 
corn for the canning factories is one of the 
principal crops grown, a large field being 
worked out with a two horse cultivator at the 
time of the visit. Mr. Smith has had several 
years’ experience in farming in Kansas, and 
when setting out on an experiment here in 
New England, determined to introduce such 
Western implements and methods as might be 
The two horse culti- 


vator was made in Buda, IIl., is mostly of iron 


adapted to the locality. 


and steel, except the handles and beams, has 
a pair of wheels and carries four teeth or shov- 
els, two moving on either side of the row of 
corn and following in the tracks of the horses. 
Sheet-iron guards are drawn next to the corn 
to prevent the dirt from covering the plants, 
and by a vibratory motion given to the shov- 
els while at work, they can be run extremely 
close to the plants, even meeting between the 
hills, thus leaving almost nothing to be done 
by hand hoes. ‘This is probably the first suc- 
cessful attempt at using a Western corn culti- 
vator in this section of the country, and creat- 
ed a good deal of interest among the farmers 
present. Another double cultivator or har- 
row was shown and worked by the inventor, 
Mr. T. E. Gay, a native of Franklin, who 
las added one more to the thousands of pat- 
ented cultivators. It is a light, expanding 
double harrow, made to fill all the space be- 
tween two rows at once and may be drawn by 
one or two horses, either among rows of crops 
or for seeding fields to grain or grass. 

Mr. Smith has one of the finest sets of farm 
buildings in town, an easy farm to work, and 
one that is capable of large results, but the 
climate of New England being less kindly 
towards his somewhat enfeebled constitution, 
he will soon take up his abode again upon his 
Kansas farm, leaving behind him a large cir- 
cle of friends to regret the necessity for the 
change. The afternoon was a long and busy 
one, but the farmers with their wives were not 
allowed to leave for their homes until an old- 
fashioned New England farmer’s supper had 


GARDEN NOTES FOR JULY. friends. A great amount of work has been 

ete done in catalogueing books and plates, so 
that this largest and best horticultural library 
on the continent will become still more valua- 


The 


tary gives a page to the naming of missing 


of 


rather difficult some gardening 


The hot, 
July makes 


and often very dry weather 


ble and available to its patrons. secre- 


operations, such as the transplanting of celery 
and other tender plants, and the germination a eres ‘ 
of small seeds, such as lettuce or dandelions. | Severe of periodicals which it is desirable to 
have complete, among which we notice the 
New ENGiaNd Farmer 4 to Vol. 8; No. 49 
June 25, 1830; Vol. 24, Nos. 3, 17, 21 to 24, 
27, 29, 32, 35, 36, 88 to 48, 50, 51, (1845- 

Also title page and index. Also the 
S vo, 1864, and part of Vol. 16. 


In fact, in time of drought, it is impossible 
to be sure of such work without watering ; 
the watering should be continued daily until 
rain comes, or until the seed is up, or the 


Watering will be 1846). 


plants well established. 
FARMER 


needed too for the cucumber beds in bearing. 


Any one of our subscribers who may have 


July is the harvest time for early beets, | ** 
cabbages, cucumbers, onions, carrots, pota- either of the above named numbers that they 
toes and tomatoes. It is the time to set cab- would be willing to dispose of will oblige by 
bage plants for late crops until the 20th, and addressing the secretary, Horticultural Hall, 


The land for 


these crops is best prepared by spreading 


a ne 
celery plants the whole month. Boston. 


broadcast a good dressing of manure, and 


EXPERIMENT WORK AT CORNELL. 
ploughing it under with a large plough, two = . 
men following the plough to poke the manure The second report of the Cornell University 
into the furrow, where it will be well covered. 
The 


ploughing, to prevent drying up too much, 


Experiment Station has been received, and 


land should be rolled immediately after | its contents examined. ‘The work the past 


year has included experiments in feeding 
cattle, 


study of scale insects, temperature of open 


and the rows marked by some marker that fertilizing wheat, sowing oats, the 


will not uncover the manure. 
Strawberry 


plants set in spring are now | fields and wood land, and the analysis of vari- 


beginning to throw out runners, and those | ous substances making altogether an addi- 
, altog ‘ 





| who wish to set potted runners in August, | tion to the facts now being accumulated, from 


should have their pots ready in July, and set | which valuable conclusions may be hoped for 





the runners in the pots on a damp day, after] in the future. The experiments in feeding 


a rain, sinking the pots level with the surface 


| 

Southern corn ensilage showed that in suit- 
of the bed. If the 

| 

| 

| 

| 


weather should be dry, | able quantities, it makes a ration capable of 
they will root much quicker, and more surely 


Don’t let the plants 


enabling animals to hold their own, and when 


by watering a few times. fed in, conjunction with more concentrated 


get **pot-bound” by standing too long in the food, it becomes an economical fodder sub- 


| pots before setting out. A pot-bound plant | stance. The animals fed upon ensilage dur- 


| is inferior to a cood thrifty plant that has ing the late winter, or from February 24th to 
| never been confined in a pot; in fact, many | April 14th, appeared far more thrifty for sev- 
careful gardeners transplant strawberries in | eral months after being turned to pasture 


August with a common trowel, taking care t¢ 


than did others of like age and size which had 
| retain some earth with the roots in removing | heen wintered on hav. 


them. I think a tin or zine ring, such as is 


The experiments with oats sown broadcast 


used for transplanting cucumber and melon and drilled in, each with nine pecks of seed 
plants, would work well with the strawberries ; | per acre, gave 
not be than three | , 


inches in diameter two and a half or three 


a decidedly larger yield broad- 


it would need to more ‘ast, but no such single experiment ean be 
] 
ana 


to use it, press the ring into the 


removed, 


inches deep ; page, two varieties of oats have their yields 


earth around the plant to be and | given for two years, with seventy-four bushels 
then lift it on a trowel or bit of shingle to the 


Several 


per acre, for one variety, and fifty-six for the 


place desired. such rings with bits | other the first year, while the second year the 


of shingle under them, could be placed on a] yields of the same varieties were almost ex- 


hand barrow, and carried short distances actly reversed, fifty-seven against seventy- 


without disturbing the earth, or causing the | four. 


wilt. I have never seen this done, armies. a 


| plants to numerous 


Experiments with 
| but I am confident it would be easily accom- | winter wheat were quite interesting, to say 
plished, and would save the trouble and expense 


the least, as such experiments always are, 
It is well known that a 


of potting the runners. whether tried at a college farm, experiment 


thrifty runner set in August, will grow larger | station, or in the farmer's own fields. Among 
the old and well known the Fultz, 
Gold Medal held their places 
well, the Fultz particularly so on the land 
that the 


others inclining to lodge on extra rich land. 


berries for exhibition than can be grown in varieties, 


any other way. It is also a desirable thing | Clawson and 


to be able to set new varieties late, and fruit 
them the next season. 
This 


with early setting of plants on a large seale: 


was in a good state of fertility ; 


method, however, will not compete 
Experiments with fertilizers gave results 
Phos- 


phates, when applied to wheat lands at the 


it involves a good deal more labor, and the | that would be unlooked for by manv. 
crop of fruit, though of large sized berries, is 
usually not more than one-half as heavy as 


It will require all 


rate of only 200 pounds per acre, in several 


from plants set in spring. cases where the soil was excessively dry, 


the industry and energy of the average gar- injured the seed wheat and diminished the 


In these 
drilled in with the seed. 


dener to keep ahead of the weeds, and pre- 
All weeds 


that have blossomed, and are capable of ripen- 


yield. trials, the phosphate was 


Had it 


broadcast previously to putting in the wheat, 


vent them 





from going to seed. been sown 


ing seed after being pulled, should be picked | jt was thought the effect would have been 
up and piled where they can do no harm, in| more satisfactory. 


some out-of-the-way corner, or else buried Further experiments in feeding steers, to 


under ground. It is astonishing what power | Jearn something definite as to a standard ra- 


ee ee re me es ay eee ena Ie . : : 
of reproduction some weeds have; the purs- | tion, agree quite well with Prof. Sanborn’s 


lane is one of the worst: its flower is so small previous experiments in the same line, and 
and insignificant as to almost escape notice, and | show that cattle in this country, fed on such 
it has the power ot flowering and ripening seed 


the 


we are in the habit of feeding, will 


fodder as 
after it has been pulled up by the roots ; erow fairly well upon the ration claimed by 


thick, fleshy stems contain juice enough to keep | the Germans, as merely a “maintenance” ra- 
up vitality for many days without the help of | tion. Our cattle have better digestion; our 





roots, and a piece of purslane an inch long the Germans 


| have made mistakes, which latter is, perhaps, 


foods are more nutritious, or 
lying on the surface of the soil will strike 
The 


seed of purslane when buried deeply by the 


root after a shower, and grow rapidly. hardly probable. 
The great value of the numerous experi- 
plough will not germinate, but retains its as it 


that 


ments now being made at the stations, 


vitality, for I know not how long; so lies in the fact that they are 


their 


seems to us, 


land which has become infested with its seed | peecorded, and results brought within 


will turn up a fresh supply at every operation | reach of a great many thinking men who will 
be led on to still 


with a clearer understanding of the work in 


gf plough or cultivator; when land is fre- make further tests, and 


quently ploughed, as in summer fallowing, it 
may in time be eradicated, or it may be eradi- | hand, than is possible within the contracted 
There 


is a great deal yet to be learned, and to learn 


cated by seeding the land to grass for several sphere of the farmer's own operations. 
years. 

Try to get a chance to go to the beach for| 4 great deal must require a long time and 
be 


patient of results from the labors of the ex- 


a day with the boys, they will work the better | puch labor. Farmers must not too. ins 


for a little salting and recreation. 


W. D. Prrnisrick. perimenters they have set to work for them. 


A PERENNIAL ONION BED. ANIMAL FEEDING. 








While visiting the market garden of Mr. Mr. J. W. Sanborn’s experiments in feeding 
Henry Pickering, recently described in these | cattle at the New Hampshire College farm, 
columns, we found an onion bed of some | showed that it required about eighteen pounds 


dozen or more square rods, which to us ap- 
The bed 


a southern exposure, and was partially pro- 


of hay daily to maintain a 1000 pound steer, and 


peared somew hat of a novelty. had | from five to seven pounds additional to make 


the first pound of growth. lis experiments 
that 


growth upon food that would barely sustain 


tected from severe northerly winds by slightly | also showed young animals may make 


higher ground in the rear. The onions were of 


the “top” onion family, but had been obtained | an older and larger animal. There is a great 


from an acquaintance, without any distinguish- deal yet to be learned concerning the best 


ing name. The tops, or leaves, were bright | methods of feeding animals, very few farmers, 


and green, and as large as ordinary onions comparatively, having made a close and in- 
grown for seed usually are in midsummer. | telligent study of the subject. 
Under ground, were from three to a half dozen We feed our stock much as carpenters for- 
or more bulbs, which were offsets from the | merly worked their lumber, by the ‘‘eut and 
original top onion that had been set nearly try” rule; that is to say, we feed our animals 
two years previous. what they seem to like, or what we happen 

The mode of cultivation is as follows :—Set 
out in August, the little bulbs which form on 
the seed stalk of the parent plant during the 


Cultivate them 


to have at hand, without any very definite 
knowledge of the relative values of the differ- 
ent foods we may be using. Special students 
earlier part of the summer. in animal physiology, have learned a great 
to keep down weeds, but otherwise let them | deal concerning animal digestion and nutri- 
tion within the past few years, and the mod- 
ern text books 


these processes than they were formerly, but 


alone, giving no protection during the winter, 


The following spring they will be found to school are much clearer on 
have ‘‘tillered” out, increasing by offsets from 
Culti- 


vate again in spring, to keep down weeds. 


the knowledge gained is at present a gain to 
the few, rather than to the many. 
Such men as Mr. Sanborn and Mr. Stewart 


one to three or more to each bulb set. 


During the summer, seed stalks will be thrown 


up, upon which the new top onions will be | are, however, doing a great deal to dissemi- 


formed. Gather these and set as in the pre-| nate, and make practical the knowledge thus 
vious August letting the old plants remain | gained. In this connection, we wish again 


where they are. The following spring, these | to call the attention of readers of the Farmer 
old plants will be fit to begin to pull by the 


first of May, and will continue fit for market 


to the new work on ‘‘Feeding animals,” re- 
cently published by Mr. Stewart, and of 
which mention was made in these columns. 
We know of no man better fitted to write a 
book on this subject. than the author of this 
work. Not too young, nor over-enthusiastic 
upon new things, not too theoretical to be 
practical, nor too much contracted by prac- 
tice alone to be sound and clear in the treat- 
ment of the reason of things, the whys and 
wherefores connected with the subjects treated, 
in Mr. Stewart is the scholar and the farmer 
combined, and each in due proportion. The 
book is not the work of a day, nor of a year, 
nor is it a compilation from old authors, but 
a bringing together of facts learned by living, 
thinking men, and placing them in a convenient 
form for reading and for study by the great 
army of live stockmen upon whose good judg- 
ment and sound practice the price of every 
man’s daily food so largely depends. Asa 
work on soiling, or on ensilage, or the erec- 
tion of barns, it will prove a safe guide, while 
in the discussion of the main question, the 
economy of animal feeding, it certainly has no 
peer in the agricultural literature of the day. 
It contains over 500 pages, is amply illus- 
trated, and may be obtained for $2, by ad- 
dressing the author, E. W. Stewart, at his 
country home, Lake View, Erie Co., N. Y. 


about a month. 

In many cities and villages where the 
foreign population is large, the demand for 
these onions is quite brisk. The price, this 
season, ranged from fifty or sixty cents for 
bunches of a dozen for the earliest, to thirty- 
five cents later. It requires but a small area 
to yield a crop that will bring a hundred dol- 
lars. Ifthe six months old setting can be 
spared, they may also be sold, but enough 
must be retained for raising seed for another 
year, or the stock will be run out. In habit 
of growth, and the ability to take care of it- 
self, the variety seemed to be akin to the 
garlic which so infests the pasture lands of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, living year after 
year as a perennial weed. These top onions 
differ, however, in that they must be planted 
in August, and that they find a ready though 
doubtless limited market in early spring. 





Massacnuserts HorticuLturat Socrery. 
—The transactions of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society for the year 1882, part II, 
are received from the secretary and editor, 
Robert Manning, Esq. The volume contains 
besides the reports of committees and prizes 
awarded, condensed reports of the discussions 
held each Saturday during the past winter, 
and which have already been presented in 
these columns. The library of the Associa- 
tion has been increased during the year by a 
large number of valuable volumes purchased, 





—Most of the troublesome weeds in this country 
have come from Europe. The ox-eye daisy, Can- 
ada thistle, purslane, shepherd’s purse, mallows, 
wheat-thief, pig-weed, dock, chick-weed, dandelion, 
ete., are all foreign weeds. But few native plants 





depended upon as a guide, for on the same 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





SQUASH AND CABBAGE WORMS, 

I would like to inquire through the columns of 
the New ENGLAND Pau er, for a remedy for the 
| borer or white worm that destroys the squash vines 
by working on the roots, and also a remedy for the 
cabbage worm. Mrs. L. CARPENTER. 

Woodstock Valley, June 10, 1883. 

Remanks.—There are two distinct species of in- 
sects that live in the interior of squash vines, both 
of which cause the vines to wilt, and to die if there 
are many ina vine. Perhaps the most common is 
the Trochilium cucurbite, the larva of a pretty 
moth with its hind wings transparent, and some 
what resembling a humming bird in its movements 
for which reason it is sometimes called a humming 
| bird moth. The eggs are laid in the vine near the 
| roots and the larva hatches and eats its way to the 
| inner portions of the vine. By watching the vines 
closely in the middle of the day, when the sun 
| shines the hottest, the first indication of wilting 
may be noticed and the borers dug out with a thin, 
small pocket knife. Splitting the vine carefully, 
lengthwise, may not seriously injure it, and if the 
borer is dug out and destroyed, and fresh soil 
brought up around the vine, covering it a few inch- 
es in depth, it may be saved, but if the worm is not 
discovered and taken out about as soon as the vine 
begins to wilt, it will be too late. Instinct seems 
to incline the parent moth to deposit her eggs near 


vines be well hilled up even to covering a few inch- 
es of them during their early growth. This may 
discourage the moths and send them fo a neighbor's 
garden. Late planting and heavy manuring are 
the principal methods practised by successful squash 
growers to avoid injury by this and other insects 
which prey upon the squash. We have found but 
one squash vine borer described in books, but have 
seen two species quite unlike in their appearance. 
The larva of one is long and slim like a wire worm 
or corn stalk worm, while the other is thicker and 
of a lighter color. There are also several worms 
one that for some years past bas caused the great- 
est annoyance, is the European cabbage butterfly 
pieris rape of Linneus, first introduced into North 
America about the year 1857, and first appearing at 
Quebec, Canada, where it remained without spread- 
ing much for nearly ten years, but finally 
the influence reached New York and 
New Jersey, where it has caused the loss of a mil- 


of railroads 
lion dollars worth of cabbages in a single season. 

The cabbage butterfly larva is attacked by a para- 
| site, and where the former have been very numer- 
ous gardeners have more recently had little injury 


In small gardens the worms may be destroyed by 
hand picking. 
the worms in two. Salt, pepper, lime and kerosene 
have been recommended, butthey often fail to de- 
stroy the worms and save the crop. Some success- 
ful gardeners plant early and manure heavy, and 
then pay little attention to the worms, depending 
upon rapid growth and large areas to secure a crop. 
acid has 


Lime water with a little diluted carbolic 


been claimed effectual, also unslacked lime mixed 


with a little carbolic acid, but the exact proportions 


we cannot give. In using such agents the safe way 


is to apply in a weak state first and increase the 


strength as seems necessary. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS AGAIN. 


While reading the Farmer of June 2d, I was 





amining a school in an official capacity. In the 
course of his remarks he asks this question 
“When doctors disagree, who will decide?” When 


a little joker sings out “leave it out to some sen- 
sible person.” Ina late issue of the Farmer, I 
find an advertisement stating that the Bowker 
Company was defrauding the farming community 


to be the formula of Prot. Stockbridge, while in the 
next issue, the Bowker Company comes out in self- 
defence. Both parties are supposed to know the 


him to decide. And now, while he is revolving 
the matter over in his mind, another correspondent, 

W. D., Essex Co., says fertilizers are not worth 
two cents per ton, as shown by trials, and asks 
why do they sometimes produce different results on 
different land? Now, my small experience in the 


lands call for different manures, and I am 
three different kinds this year, under the same con- 
ditions, to get a more decided conclusion. Last 
year, I used bone and acid phosphate with the best 
results, but the phosphate was made under my 
own personal care, by a man who is used to 
making the article, and I paid for a good thing, 
and I got it, as my fields will attest today. This 
year, my man can not compete with the market, 
and says he won’t make it at all, so the farmers in 
this locality are investing in other brands. Those 
who used the Stockbridge fertilizer last year, are 
using more heavily this, and were somewhat taken 
aback with the advertisement alleging fraud 
practised upon them this year, although 
pleased with the results last year. We must 


well 


de- 


much attention to the hard words spoken by the 
different makers, and when we find a good thing 
furnished at a fair price, stick to it, and support 
the maker long as he is honest. Beside the 
Stockbridge, which has the lead here, I am trying a 
bag of KE. Frank Coe’s and a bag of Lombard & 
Matthewson’s, made in Ashford, which Lam going 
to try under the same condition, and note the re- 
sults. Would it do to give the results to the 
MER, or would it savor too strongly of an adver- 
tisement ? D. 8. R. 
Gurleyville, Conn., June 4, 1883. 


so 


RemMarks.—Give us your experience in the use 


responsibility of deciding as to the advertising 
character of the statements. 


MRK. PUTNAM ON WITCH GRASS. 
Several years ago, an article on witch grass ap- 
peared in the FARMER, over the signature of Ansel 
W. Putnam, who gave the result of his experiments 
and investigations, in finding the weak points in 
this tenacious weed, and the best means of destroy- 
ing ite As witch grass does not abound in my soil, 
I did not save the article, nor do I remember it very 
distinctly, but a neighbor of mine has a field which 
is thoroughly infested with it, and would be very 
thankful if Mr. Putnam would restate such points 
as would be of use in the destruction of the pest. 

Franklin, Mass. R. A. F. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


Henry Stewart says that when a dairyman 
intends to permanently pasture his cows, he can 
recommend the common quack grass as a splendid 
early pasture, orchard grass next, then red-top and 
blue grass, with white clover mixed in, and red 
He con- 


clover or lucerne to help out deficiencies. 
siders these the most productive milk materials. 

—The following is the method employed by vet- 
erinarians, to discover whether or not animals are 


the root of the vine, so it is recommended that the | 


that live upon our cabbages in this country, but the | 


through | 


done by them as the parasite has thinned them out. | 


Some use a pair of scissors and cut | 


reminded of the story of the doctor who was ex- | 


by putting a fertilizer upon the market purporting | 


wants of the farmer, but the matter now rests with | 


use of different kinds, has taught me that different | 
trying | 


being | 


cide the question for ourselves, and not pay too | 


Far- | 


in the latter, the stems are hard; it has the 


of the fertilizers, and the publishers will take the | 


| the efficacy of several manures, &c. It is 
| proposed that the fabricants supply farmers, and at 


—At a sale recently held in San Antonio, Tex., 
thirty-six Rambouillet bucks sold for $5,879, an 
average of $163.30. 
in France $500, the freight charges on him amount- 
ed to $60, and he sold for 2405. 
all from the well-known Government farm in France, 
where the Rambouillet blood is guarded against in- 
fusion of the blood of other sheep, which renders 


Of the animals sold, one cost 


These sheep are 


the animals not only rare, but most valuable for 
their general good qualities. The Rambouillet 
farm in France has for ninety-three years been con- 
ducted under strict rule established by the French 
Government, and, indeed, since its very commence- 
ment. 





Correspondence, 


From our Special Correspondent. 
1 as T , y ” T . 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Paris, June 16, 1883. 
Of late the practice is extending for graziers and 
butchers to purchase cattle by weight. 
tainly the fairest method for the farmer, which 


It is cer- 


may explain why butchers dislike it. Measure- 


ment is also adopted, experience having proved 





that the net weight of meat is in proportion to the 
. cireumference of the chest. The animal is placed 
in a position so that its two fore legs shall be in 
line, and the head as ordinarily. 


A tape measure 
is passed round the chest, behind the right shoul- 
der, passing to the flat of the left shoulder. Note 
is taken of the figures, and the tape is then passed 
| round in the opposite direction; the mean of the 

two totals represents the true girth. 





Supposing the 
measurement to be 70 inches, that is considered to 
represent 385 of net meat, or the four quarters; if 
108 inches, 


1323 pounds. There remains only to 


fix the current price per pound, to determine the 
value of the beast. In the case of the employment 
of the weigh bridge, for every 220 pounds, there is 
allowed as neat meat, for lean stock, 110 pounds; 
half fat, 116 pounds; and finished off, 156 pounds. 

An Ar- 
dennes, purchased thirty-three acres of land at 126¢ 
pel 


clamation, drainage, manures, 


agriculturist in the department of the 


francs acre, in 1880; he expended on their re- 
&c., 1550 franes 
acre, and had it pasture in 1882, when he turned in 
April 


increase per animal in flesh, was 


per 


twelve oxen to fatten, between and October. 


The mean daily 


seventeen ounces; some individual beasts put up 


rush ot 


the 
24 acres produced about 


as much as two pounds of flesh in 


| spring. In other words, 


2} pounds of meat during the 178 days of pastur 


and if the neat meat estimated at 


forty trancs per 


ing, daily, were 


ewt., after deducting all charges, 


the net profit was represented by only 25 per cent 
on capital. Of course, in succeeding years, the 
| pasturage would be enhanced in value. 


Very 


in France to 


much attention is at present being devoted 
the 
produced most excellent 


cultivation of sainfoin. It has 


results in southern cli- 
mates, hot rather than cool, and on soils of a calca- 
stony Its culture has 
France. In the 
region of Limoux, (Aude,) it has enabled the poor 


most luxuriant crops of rich 


reous, vravelly or nature. 


transformed arid soils in southern 
soils to now bear the 


lucerne, and even clover. Sainfoin came originally 


trom the calcareous mountain lands of Europe, 
and hence, dislikes tenacious clays and marshy 
| soils. It succeeds better after a root crop, potatoes 
especially, and is sown in spring with barley or 
oats. It lasts from six to seven years. The best 
manure is well-rotted compost; chalky soils de- 
|} mand wood ashes or liquid manure. The seed 
| ought to present a bluish gray, or shining brown 
| appearance; ifthe color be dull brown, that indi- 


cates heating; if pale, such means late harvesting. 


As the seed ripens irregularly, great attention must 
The plant ought to be cut 
when the seeds are ready to fall, and the best mo- 


be paid to its saving. 


ment is in the morning when it is laden with dew. 
After lying a day in swarth, convey to barn, anid 
thresh at the period when the seed is required. I 
otherwise, keep it on a cool floor, turning the 


The 


lay- 


ers over rapidly. seed loses its germinative 


power very soon, and if more than a year old, it 
ought to be preliminarily steeped in water at blood 
heat. 4 

Some persons sow sainfoin with winter wheat; 


airds of 
is the 


this plan exposes the young plant to the haz 
March or 


However, 


frost; mn April, as above stated, 


usual season. it is an excellent plan to 


sow it with buckwheat in June; or it may be 


sown 


alone in June, and a cutting made in autumn. 


About four bushels of seed per acre is adequate, 


but a leaning to thick sowing is not a fault. Some 
people cut it when in Mower, others wait until 
flowers commence to fall. In drying it great care 
must be taken, as the leaves drop off more quickly 
than those of clover, hence, it ought to be made 
into bundles before the leaves get quite dry. The 
yield in hay is about two tons per acre; the after 


math is generally fed down; two cuttings can be 


Grazing sain- 


obtained if the soil can be irrigated. 


foin, if possible, ought to be avoided; it is a plant 
that does not like the tooth of an animal, and above 


all, that of sheep. 


Sainfoin is better in the green than the dry state iq 


superi- 


| ority over lucerne never to produce hoven in ani 


| 
|} mals. Mixed with clover, sainfoin goes well. 
An acre of sainfoin yields about thirty-three bush- 
els of seed, which sells at five frances the bushel. 


Sainfoin is also known by the name of Esparcette, 


and the “healthy,” (not holy, as is believed,) 
hay. 

During the season of sugar making, the manu- 
facturers employ the services of young chemists at 
the beet of 
fered for sale, and on which the price depends. 
The season terminated, the chemists are dismissed, 


hence, the difficulty of obtaining their services later. 


200 francs per month, to analyze 


It is proposed that for the future the sugar manufac- 
that 
in the slack period he could superintend experi- 


turer employ the chemists all the year round; 


ments affecting the growth of several varieties of 
beet, the distances at which it is best to plant them, 


alse 


wholesale prices, not only with seed, but with ap- 
propriate manures. The prospect of the beet crop 


is excellent; the weather is propitious for the 
young plants. 

Head veterinary inspector Bouley confirms his 
assertions, that the flesh of animals killed in the 
knackers’ yards, those diseased can be given with- 
out danger, if well cooked, to pigs during their 
growth. It must be discontinued, however, during 


the fatting stage. 





pregnant. Listen attentively, with your ear ap- 
plied to the right flank of the animal, beginning. on 
the higher part and gradually shifting downward. 
In six or eight weeks after coupling, the beating of 
of the heart of the foetus may be distinctly heard 
twice, or more than twice as often as the dam’s, 
and each pulsation will show the double beating of 
the foetal heart. 


—During the first three weeks in Jnly there will 
be held in Paris a bug exhibition under the au- 
spices of the central society of agriculture and en- 
tomology. It willinclude (1) useful insects, (2) 
their products in the raw state and in the first trans- 
formations; (3) apparatus and instruments used in 
the preparation of these products; (4) injurious in- 
sects and the various processes for either counter- 
acting their ravages or for destroying them, and 
(5) everything that may be of interest to the stu- 
dent of entomology. 

—An English florist gives great credit to soot, 
which he uses constantly, by placing a bag of it in 
water, and applying the liquid. Besides its excel- 
lent fertilizing effect, it greatly assists he thinks, in 
warding off the attacks of insects, and the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle says his plants are “vigo- 
rous; clean; wonderfully healthy.” Other flower 
cultivators spread the same generally wasted sub- 
stance directly on the surface soil of pots, especial- 
ly after chrysanthemums are fairly started, and 
the goodness is gradually carried down to the wait- 
ing roots. 

—Concerning a paragraph in the columns of a 
contemporary recommending the spraying of apple 
trees with arsenic water to destroy the codling 
moth, the Vermont Phaniz says “There it is again. 
The papers continue to publish, without a word of 
dissenting comment, recommending the use of this 
deadly poison, not only on fruit, but on many 
kinds of garden vegetables, even including cab- 
bages. The doctor won’t think of poison when he 
is called to the apple-eating boy. He will call the 
disease bilious colic or some other convenient name, 
administer more drugs, and, after the funeral, post 
up his charges.” 


—An English journal gives in substance, the fol- 
lowing treatment to eradicate moss from lawns; 
Scratch the surface with a sharp ste:!-tooth rake 
and loosen the soil. Sow lawn-grass szed, and cov- 
er it a fourth or half an inch with fresh soil. Then 
give the whole a dressing of guano. It would, per- 
haps be still better to cover the grass-seed with half 
an inch of finely pulverized manure, or compost, 
instead of soil and guano. This would be good 
treatment for any thin or bare spots on lawns. 
Moss is less troublesome in this country, and is 
mostly confined to shady places or to damp soils, 
and for the latter thorough underdraining is impor- 
tant. We suffer most in this country from drought 








been discussed in the Smith mansion. 


and by others presented by members and 


haye become troublesome. 








remedy, 


Mares, or the residue of the wine press, have 
proved to be as good as pressed beet pulp for teed- 
Hitherto, they have not been utilized. Sheep 
thrive well on the diet. It is best to employ the 
mares for the first feed of the day, and to mix with 
A little oil cake an 


ing. 


the other rations. makes ex- 
cellent mixture. 

There exists an erroneous impression that for 
ensilage or trench food, a special variety of maize 
is necessary. This is not so; all varieties have 
alike been tested in France without any difference 
being perceptible. 
free from damage, so that 


The main object is to obtain the 
its germinative 
The next end is to sow 


seed 
power shall remain sound. 
in lines from ten to twenty inches apart; this al- 
lows of weeding; larger spaces induce the growth 
of thick stems, the 
chaff cutter before the stuff be trampled into the 
trench. Maize for ensilage, can be sown from May 
Ist to July 15, but in France, that sown between 
May 15 and close of June succeeds best; 14 ewts. 
of seed to the acre. The special manures consist of 
nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, chlorate of 
potash, dried blood, or wool-dust; bone dust can 
supersede the superphosphate in many soils, and 
when farm-yard manure is employed, the fertilizers 
can be reduced by two-thirds. 

Lucerne seed has, in the southwest of France, been 
largely adulterated with a variety known as “Chili 
lucerne,” and which comes from the neighborhood 
of Buenos Ayres. It is an annual, while the others 
are perennial, hence, great deception and loss can 
ensue. The Chili variety sells for five francs per 
ewt. Some farmers uow employ it directly as a 
manure; others sow it very thickly, and in due 
time, plough it in as a green fertilizer. 

M. de Rolliere’s plan of preserving eggs fresh, is 
worth knowing since it is practised by merchants 
who deal so with 12,000,000 of eggs annually. The 
eggs when laid, or quite fresh, are gently struck 
against each other to see if they be “sound;” 
next, they are placed in a kind of earthen pitcher, 
haying a very narrow bottom; when the vessel is 
full, a solution of quarter of an ounce of quicklime 
to one quart of water is poured in. The lime water 
permeates the shell until it reaches the first mem- 
brane, rendering the latter impervious. The pitch- 
ers are then placed in a cellar, from where all light 
is excluded, but a uniform temperature of 44° to 
46° Fh., uniformly maintained. In the course of 
a few days, a pellicle forms on the surface of the 
water in each pitcher—carbonate of lime, and that 
must never be broken until the moment for with- 
drawing the eggs. This process enables eggs to 
be kept fresh for six or eight months, and not more 
than five in a thousand prove objectionable. 

A gardener keeps his frames and hot-houses free 
from slugs by mixing sulphate of copper with 
wheaten bran. The odor of the latter attracts the 
enemy to certain death. Keep poultry, however, 


which necessitate use of the 


The culture of flax, limited to the north of 
France, is on the decline. A century ago, there 
was three times more grown than now. About 
150,000 acres are at present under that crop; in 
1862, the area was exactly double. People prefer 
cheap cotton goods and stuffs to linen, and Riga 
flax can be had fifty per cent cheaper than French. 
The extended culture of beet bas also diminished 
flax growing. 

The vineyards are in excellent condition. Un- 
happily the phylloxera continues its onward march, 
Of all the remedies propounded, autumnal inunda 
tions, followed by good spring manurings, is the 
All attempts to acclimatize the 
tubercular annual Soudan grape in France, have 


most popular, 


now been abandoned. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 


FARM NOTES. 


If the farmer could for a single season be with- 
out his farm pests, destructive insects, etc., it would 
no such 

As the 
or injury 


be almost like being in a paradise; but 
looked 


years roll around, the work of destruction 


condition of things need be for. 
goes on, being changed only in extent or degree. 
It is somewhat singular, however, that the effects 
from the operations of the depredators should va- 
ry so with different years with no apparent reason 
therefor. During the present season there has been 
little or no complaint regarding the pulling of corn 
by crows, and yet there have been seasons in which 
there seemed to be nothing that would prevent their 
the 


twine about the field, which used to be looked upon 


destructive work. In such years stringing of 


as a preventative, would have no influence in stay- 


ing the work of destruction; neither would any 


kind of images or other scare-crows, have the least 
the tarring of the 
effect 
This does not appear to result from any 


apparent influence, nor would 
corn, which sometimes is effectual, have any 
whatever. 
diminished number ot crows, because there are ap- 
parently as many as ever, but they are evidently 
better disposed towards the farmer than they some 
times show themselves. 

Perhaps they experience their seasons of friend- 
ship and revenge towards the farmer, a feeling be- 
the Phat this 


is so would almost appear probable from the 


yond power of man to understand. 


expe- 
rience of a few 


years ago; crows were becoming so 


plenty that the town of Columbia, Conn., with 
other towns, voted a bounty for their destruction, 
which in consequence became quite general, but sin- 
gularly enough, the next season, with all the slaugh- 
ter that had been effected, there was the most de- 
structive work of crows that had been experienced 
for a long ftme at least. With regard to regularity 
of destructive work upon the corn crop, the same 
rule applies to other birds; there are seasons in 
which they are perfectly harmless and never attack 
a field of corn at all in the way of digging it up, 
and then again there are times when they are ex- 
tremely vexatious because of their destructive 
work. 

The onion maggot active agent in the de- 
struction of the onion crop this season, very much 
more so than usual, and in some cases to that ex- 
tent that has made it necessary that the field where 
planted should be ploughed up and reseeded to 
other crops. If there are any effectual means for 
destroying these pests, or of preventing their rav- 
ages they have never been known in this vicinity, 
and so the destructive work continues without hin- 
drance, however aggravating it may be to see a 
nicely lookit ind finely growing crop being cut 
down. The question has been asked, (and who can 
tell whether the maggot, after effecting the de- 


struction of one plant, passes from that to the next, 


and so continues the work of destruction from plant 
to plant until the period of its destructiveness is 
brought to a termination by its natural change 
from one condition of life to another. A thorough 
study of the life, habits, etc., of this insect affords 
a prolific field for investigation by the entomolo- 
gist. The field may have been traversed, if so, the 
the results of the investigation have never become 


generally known, by the average farmer, and would 
afford an excellent opportunity for the dissimina- 


nation of useful information by the agricultural 





ively few of the class of average farm- 
ers grow as many root crops to serve as a supple- 
ment to winter feeding, as they ought, or as they 
might if they only hadthe disposition. The trou- 


with them is, the belief that it requires a great 


unt of labor 


ble 


in the preparation of ground and 





ng. With regard to the first matter, if the 
ground is thoroughly prepared for any root crop, 
the labor of tending will be very much diminished. 
The soil should be of good fertility, thoroughly 
pulverized and smooth, and then the work of tend- 
ing the crop can be performed by labor saving im- 
plements. More care is necessary in the cultiva- 


tion of carrots and parsnips, than is required for 


beets or turnips, for the reason that they are slower 


of growth at first, and do not possess that abun 
dance of leaves that exists with beets or turnips, 
and which in a little time so shades the ground 


about the roots as to prevent the growth of weeds 
in the rows. ‘The principal care in the case of beets 
is to secure a thorough cleaning in the rows as soon 
z plants are large enough, and they will, 
if the ground is rich, attain so large a growth 
little 


growth of any 


as the your 
in a 
time as to prevent at least, the very rapid 
the 


cause of trouble in growing root crops, the labor 


weeds in the rows; and here is 
required to remove the weeds from the rows, which, 
if the y thick, 
by hand. 

It is to be regretted that the report of Prof. Col- 
lier upon the matter of 


ung plants are very can only be done 


sorghum syrup and the man- 
ufacture of sugar should be so delayed in its publi- 
cation and dissemination. There are many farmers 
who, in a small way, are engaged in the growth of 


the sorghum cane, who wonld like to avail them- 


selves of all the knowledge obtainable, upon the 
I 
syrup and sugar, and there is vood 


should be deprived of it; if the 


matter ot no 
reason 


report in qrfestion is favorable to the growth of this 


why they 
crop as a paying industry, there is no good reason 
for its being withbeld from them; in fact they are 
entitled to it; and on the other hand, if the report 
is in any respect unfavorable, then they should cer- 
so as to turn their energies in a more 
Norman P. Little, who accu- 


tainly know it 
profitable direction. 
mulates considerable quantities of ashes at his 
steam sawmill, and who last spring spread them 
upon his mowing land, says that if the change ef- 
fected is the result of ashes, he shall never sell any 
more as he has been in the habit of doing. 
Witiiam H. YEoOMANS. 

Columbia, Conn., 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


JAPANESE FARMING, 





Transplanting Trees in Japan. 
Before transplanting trees, two pieces of paper or 
cloth are tied to the branches on the East and West, 
or North and South sides of the tree, so that it may 
be planted as it stood before in relation to the sun. 
Particular care is taken in removing the 
Large which extend so far into the ground 
that it requires a great deal of labor to dig them out 


tree. 


roots 


are cut off at certain points, either by the saw or any 
other cutting implements, fibrous roots being careful- 
ly protected. The spot where the tree is to be plant- 
ed is dug a little larger than the roots absolutely re- 
quire. If the tree is large, two or four strong posts 
or stakes of convenient size and length are set 
about it before digging, and are connected by one 
or more horizontal slats. The stem of the tree is 
wrapped in straw matting, and tied firmly to the 
horizontal slats. Where two horizontal slats are 
used they are fixed to cross each other at the point 
where the stem is tied. The tree is thus in a sus- 
pended condition, therefore though we dig around 
the roots quite deep, it may not only be prevented 
from falling down, but its fibrous roots, which 
would otherwise be injured more or less by the 
heavy pressure of the whole tree can be saved to a 
large extent. 

After having removed the tree to the desired 
place, particular care is taken in covering the roots 
well, and also in watering, especially if the soil is 
rather light. Press the dirt, which is thrown into 
to the hole a little at a time, firmly around the roots, 
taking care at the same time to set them in their 
natural position as far as possible. On the contra- 
ry, if we throw in dirt upon the roots all at one 
time and carelessly, all the roots, large and small 
are crowded together in one mass, many of which 
will be injured, even if th® tree is not killed. This 
is especially true of those trees whose roots are 
rather stiff, as for instance, the Persimmon tree. 
After the tree is planted it is examined from all 
sides to see that it has been planted straight, and 
then it is tied to three posts which are so set about 
it as to protect it from the wind. The tree is gen- 
erally planted not as deep as it stood in the previ- 
ous place, but earth is heaped around it to some ex- 
tent above the level of the ground, it being be- 
lieved that by thus doing the roots may get more 
warmth than they could otherwise. 

February is generally considered the best time 
for transplanting trees in Japan, though some hold 
the opinion that November is better than any other 
month for that purpose. Asa general rule, how- 


planted just at the time when its leaf buds begin to 
show a little green color. Other things being equal, 
never transplant trees behind the proper season, 
though the earlier planting may do no_harm to the 
plant. After planting make a sun screen which 
should be taken away rainy or cloudy days. At 
planting watering is consideredimportant. Spread- 
ing a little wheat bran on the bottom of the hole 
before planting the tree is said to make it grow vig- 
orously. S. ARAKAWA. 


For the New England Farmer. 


HOGS AND COMPANY. 





Now is the time for farmers to collect together 
material for the hog pen. ‘Two pigs furnished with 
muck, sand, weeds and sod will manufacture them 
into the best manure that can be found, and will be 
worth, when the pigs are six months old, as much 
as a ton of the best superphosphate that sells for 
fifty 
months about sixty bushels of corn, worth about 
fifty dollars, and the pigs will be worth in the fall 


dollars a ton. The two pigs will eat in six 


about fifty dollars, consequently the manure will 
cost only the labor of collecting and care of feed- 
ing the pigs. The manure, in my opinion, is worth 
grass for ten years; that I know from personal ob- 
servation on my farm. 

Now is the time that our “country cousins” are 
looking for their city cousins to spend the hot 
weather with dear Uncle and Aunt, for it so nice to 


nice cream and fresh eggs, the children do so well 
the 


enjoy strawberries and peas, and such nice 


when called to break fast. 
fashionable and is increasing at such a rate, that it 


This has become go very 


has become a serious question with most farmers 
friends, 
Au- 
visit the farmers, for the tired 
the 


on our company. We all like to 
but it should be well understood that July and 


see Our 


gust is no time to 


housewife has enough to do to wait on family 
without waiting o 


H. G. Annorr. 


girls have enough to do too, 
company. 


Me. 


V. Vassalbor 0, 





Selections. 


INSECTS OF THE FRUIT BLOSSOM. 


Tribune takes the 
to «re 


\ corre spondent of the 


rround that apple trees inclined 


'u thei 
to 


fruit after full blossoming, can be made 
bear heavy crops, by sowing land plaster ove 
full bloom, | 
morning dew, so thoroughly 


He 


lars trees that 


while wet 


that it wi 


the trees when in 
the 
touch most of the b 


saves he tri 


lossomes. 


this plan ‘several times on 


never bore a peck of apples; the result was 
tow many apples.” The idea is worth th 
careful attention of fruit growers, in view of 
the fact that the minute army of thrips ane 
mites of the blossom and leaf is annual ) 

the increase in our relatively dry climate 

W lu na boy, on the old homestead im Ni 

York State, one of my annually recurring 


chores was the sowing of dry wood 
the 


he morning. 


ashes ove 


blossoms of a row of quince trees earl 
Mother never tailed to have the 


ashes ready and to indicate the proper tin 
for sowing it two mornings in succession. We 
rarely failed to harvest a full crop from this 
row, while on the grounds of neighbors who 


neglected the dusting, crops were few and far 
Possibly the land plaster, or even 


road dust, would have answered the pur- 


between. 
dry 
pose equally well, 

Ineicde ntally within the past thre« days Prot 
Besse y observed that the thrips, before taking 
flight, after emerging from the 
through 


blossom, went 


a cleaning operation, as il averse to 


the mere pollen of the plant. The plast 
ashes, or dust, may not kill the mites an 
thrips, vet the expt riments of Prof. Lintner 


with tar-water show that insects avoid plants 
or flowers with unpleasant odors or conditions 
Until the last 
seemed to overlook the harmless in- 
habitants of the « xpanded flower Mr Thee 
dore Rergande of Washington, in Psyche, an 
Prot. Herbert Asborne in the Iowa Horticul- 
tural Report, have lately directed attention to 
the 
the pre sent season. 

In this connection it may be well to say th 
the experiments of Hon. John N. Dixon ot 
lowa, in the way of spraying the trees of bh 


our entomologists hav: 


supposed 


vear 


subject and we may expect further work 


with arsenic water to eradicat 


the canker worm, resulted 


in finding a sure remedy for the codlin mot 


vreat orchard 


rather une xpecter | 


Phe season after spraying the trees just as the 


apples were forming resulted in harvesting 
10,000 bushels of fruit absolutely free from 
worms in a year noted for wormy apples In 


securing this great crop how much benefit ac- 


erued from the use of the arsenic water m des 
troying the thrip and other insects of the fruit- 
flower we have no present means of knowing 
It is quite evident that we need careful trials 


—Prof. J 


and experiments im this direction 


L. Budd, in N. Y. Tribune 


HINTS ON HATCHING EGGS. 


Being too greedy, writes Col. Curtis to the 
Rural New- Yorker, several 
have been lost. More were put in the nests 
than the hens could cover and keep suflicient 
ly warm. As the eggs are changed about in 
the nest by the hen, each one in turn got on 
the outside where the warmth of the b nly 
could not reach, and they were chilled. This 
was my explanation of the loss. The old- 
fashioned notion was, when eggs were pipped 
and the young did not come out, that the thun 
der did the mischief. My idea has been that 
when this was the case with aquatic birds, it 


settings of eggs 


tough by lack of moisture, which might be th: 
case when duck or geese eggs were set under 
a hen, the hen not wetting her feathers when 
she came off, asthe others would do. I heard 
a new explanation the other day, that the 
trouble was, the eggs were kept too hot and 
the goslings and ducklings were made feeble 
on this account. My informant said that 
whenever hens were set on duck or goose eggs, 
they should be taken off from the nest every 
day and kept off long enough for the eggs to 
get quite cool. This was noticed and when it 
was done they would always hatch well. 
have known a setting of eggs to batch, al- 
though she had left them uncovered for twen- 
ty-four hours. A great many eggs are doubt- 
less thrown away when found to be cold, sup- 
posing they are worthless, when if they were 
warmed and kept warm they would hatch. 
Today a hen left her nest and did not return 
to it at all. After the eggs had been uncov- 
ered for half a day one was found to be partly 
hatched, and the hatching had been done 
while exposed, but the chick was apparently 
dead. It was, however, put under another 
hen, and in a few hours it was able to walk. 


COW. 

In his book, ‘‘Feeding Animals,” Prof. E. 
W. Stewart says: ‘“That you can take an or- 
dinary cow, of good condition and form, and 
greatly improve both the quality and quantity 
of milk, we have demonstrated in several in- 
stances. Let us take some examples. First, 
a heifer with her third calf, at four years old, 
that had in her first and second years given a 
very moderate quantity of milk; and, on a 
test during the fourth week of her second lac- 
tation, made five pounds of butter from 150 
pounds of milk, and during the fourth week 
of her third season, made five and one-eighth 
pounds of butter from 160 pounds of milk. 
At the close of this second test, we began the 
experiment of developing her. She was a 
cow of rather spare habit. It was the latter 
yart of January, and her ordinary food had 
seed timothy and clover hay, with one peck of 
carrots, daily. 

“The work of improvement began by in- 
creasing the food ration by the addition of a 
pint of oil-meal and three quarts of bran per 
day, which was gradually increased during the 
first month to six quarts of bran; the second 
month to one quart of oil-meal, six quarts of 
bran, and two quarts of corn-meal, which was 
continued until grass came, when the ration 
was reduced to one pint of oil-meal, and four 
quarts of bran per day. This formed the 
daily ration through the summer.” 

Such experiments have considerable value, 
not only because they show something of 
what can be done with the common cow, but 
because they serve to encourage the average 
farmer to give his common or ‘‘native” cow, 
some of the good eare and abundant food he 
would be very likely to bestow upon highly- 
bred and high-peicet stock. Upon the whole, 
the scrub, or ‘‘native” cow, deserves far more 
credit than she has received, for the treatment 
which has been accorded to her has certainly 
not been such as would encourage any animal 


four tons of phosphate, for it will show itself in the | 


be on the farm in hot weather and have a plenty of | 


roomy chambers, and nothing to do but get up | 


what are we going to do this summer for help to wait | 


at this busy season of the year, and the boys and | 


with 


was because the skin under the shell was made | 


We} 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE “COMMON?” | 


|THE QUALITY OF CHEESE---IS IT 
DETERIORATING ? 


Is cheese deteriorating in quality ? A speak- 
er at the late dairy fair at Milwaukee stated 
that, in his opinion, which was founded upon 
ten years’ experience, cheese had been dete- 
riorating all that time. This may, perhaps, 
be a case in which, as the adage says, ‘‘famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” ‘There are persons 
| who believe the world and things in general, 
| cheese and butter included, grow worse and 
| worse every day, and there never will be such 
times as the old days again. We do not be- 
| lieve any such thing. Most things are to be 
| considered relatively, and as compared with 
| other things. There never a period in 
| the history of the world, when the march of 
| improvement was so rapid or made such great 
bounds as the present; and if cheese manu- 
| facture 





was 


has not progressed in such wonderful 
proportion, or the quality of the product has 
not change d so much for the better as to make 
a corresponding sensation, we are not called 


| upon to think that we have gone back in this 
On the contrary it is very true that 
cheese is better now than any time the past 


ten years, although its manufacture may not 
have improve dso much as some other arts. 
The falling off in the quantity exported to for- 
| eign countries is no proof that the quality is 
retrograding. ‘There is unmistakable evi- 


| respec S. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} dence that ¢ xports fall off because the home 


consumption is increasing, and this increase is 

| due to in proved quality. It is very easy to 
| discover the truth of this. 

One who has been acquainted with the local 


| grocery trade, in rural towns especially, and 
a much higher 


than 


the cities, will find 


the 


as well in 
quality ol cheese 


formerly, 


on counters now 


and storekeepers say they sell as 


now in a week as thev used to in 
th better than 
This is what might 


With 


demand, products improve in quality 


much cheese 
ever 
have 
an 
and it 
is a satisfactory and pleasing thing to know 
| that our 
Phere is plenty of room in it too. 


a month, and cheese is 


before precisely 


been and may be expected. time 


home market is being developed. 


With a 
nearly a 


rapidly increasing population and 


million of fore loners, me urly all habitual con- 


sumers of cheese, coming to our shores every 
year, cheese dairving must largely increase, 
if there is any surplus to be left for « xport 


doubt the quantity « xported is falling 
off, but there is sound reason for it, and 
it is a mistake to attribute it to this fact, or a 
| falling off in price of a cent a pound in a few 
| ; . : B. 
weeks, or even days, to the poorer quality ot 
cheese The Dairy 


the 


j 
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ROSE-CHAFER--- AND REMEDY, 


The rose beetle, often called the rosebug, 
is becoming one of the most grievous pests in 
our country. The wide-awake fruit-growers 


u 
| ot South 


Ilaven, Mich., are so in earnest 
about this matter that they have appointed a 
day for its and have 
invited me to surely be with them. The most 
vexatious thing about this pest is the fact that 
as yet no satisfactory remedy is known. To 
can shake it on to sheets and kill 

it, but it comes in such myriads that this is 

quite impracticable. Paris green or the other 

arsenites give relief they are 
| proof against its poisonous effects, or because 

they come in such swarms that, though poi- 
soned in a wholesale fashion, still enough re- 
| main to defoliate the vines. This yellow, 
| long slim beetle, with very long legs, comes 
in Michigan from 15th to 25th: eats 
lays its thirty or 


exclusive consideration, 


be sure, 


wi 


no because 


| in June 


all leaves from grapevines ; 


| forty eggs in the ground, and dies. In fall, 
| the grubs, which have eaten the roots of va- 
rious plants, are full-grown, being three- 


| fourths of an inch long. They pupate in an 

earthen cocoon deep down in the soil, where, 
| away from reach of frost, they pass the winter. 
| What to do I wish I could advise better. 
Were the insects here I would try the arsenites 
despite the numerous reports that they do no 
good. I would also dust the plants, beetles 
and all, with pyrethrum. This could be quick- 
ly done by the use of a good dust bellows. 


l would also try the carbolic acid and kero- 
| sene compounds, which | have so often 
| found repellant to insects. I make these as 


follows: One quart soft soap, one gallon wa- 
ter; mix and boil; and add 
at once a pint of crude carbolic acid or a pint 
of kerosene Put this on the 
| strong as the plants will bear—one part to 
5to 100. | have that different 
plants are quite different in their ability to 
| stand this mixture, so it is well to experiment 


remove from fire 
grapevines as 


|} from 2 found 


| on a small seale before any large trial. An- 
other suggestion is worth viving. These bee- 
tles seem quite partial to Clinton vines. Why 


) 


not plant these as a decoy When in more 
concentrated condition the beetles can be more 
readily destroyed. I have arranged a plan 
for experiments this season, and hope to be 
able to speak authoritatively in time for next 
year.—Prof. A. J. Cook in N.Y. Tribune. 


FEED FOR HORSES AND COWS. 


I am a lover of animals, and treat them 
kindly; but I also let them know that I am 


master, and do not spoil the animal by sparing 





the rod. They all love and fear me. A far- 
me that I ought to have a premium 
or keeping old horses. ] have three; the 


youngest 16 years old, the next 19, the oldest 
Our Western farmers, 
| pecially our town teamsters, abuse their horses 
| more than they do at the East 
| The general feed at the West is corn. I 
usually feed corn. I have been in the habit 
of soaking it in water twelve to twe nty-four 
hours. Of late years I have had my 
and fed meal with wheat bran. 


| mer told 
i 
i 


and best 26. and es- 


corn 
| ground, (‘orn 


| this year is fifty cents a bushel; grinding five 


cents A bushel weighs fifty-six pounds, 
which makes the cost of the meal one cent a 
pound Wheat bran is three-fourths of a 


the 
I am now feeding 14 
pounds of bran and three pounds of meal and 
middlings mixed, three times a day, with a 
handful of oil meal and a sprinkling of salt, 
| some hay and more grass. I let the horses 
| out at night in the pasture, where there is 
plenty of My 


cent, coarse wheat flour or middlings at 
mill one cent a pound. 


and a brook of water. 
work is light and my feed is usually less than 


grass 


| 

the above given quantity. 

| I have planted a quantity of early corn and 
| sugar-cane, which, when grown to roasting 
ears, | begin to cut and feed green for cows, 
| horses and hogs. There is, probably, more 
| food for animals in an acre of corn, and more 
| especially of sugar-cane, when green, than 
| any other crop we raise. For some years past 
I have been in the habit of planting some su- 
| gar-cane, not only to feed when green, but to 
cut up for winter. The stalks keep slightly 
| all winter, and the animals eat the 
stalks of the cane all up, especially when run 
| through a cutting-box ; the cattle and horses 
| eat the cane-stalks and leave the corn-stalks. 
| The cows are fed twice a day one pound of 
bran and one pound of middlings, with a 
sprinkling of salt mixed. I have planted 
| pumpkins and winter squashes for the cows.— 
Y. Examiner. 


green 


LIMA BEANS AS A FIELD CROP, 


The Lima, the most popular bean among 
amateurs and market gardeners, is slow in 
finding its way into the gardens of farmers. 
The dry bean sells for severa! dollars a bush- 
el and the market has never been adequately 
supplied. Lima beans are easily raised and 
yield as bountifully as most other pole beans, 
and they continue to blossom and bear until 
killed by the frost. We know of no reason 
why they can not be made a specialty, like 
hops or tobacco, and grown on a large scale. 
They would require better soil and treatment 
than the common field bean, but as the price 
is three times greater, these could well be af- 
forded. A rich gravelly or sandy loam suits 
them best, and the phosphatic manures are 
well adapted to them. On this kind of soil 
we have not found them to run too much to 
vines, even with heavy dressings of compost 
prepared from muck and stable manure. The 
vine is a strong ee and requires abundant 
nourishment. ‘he pods are formed quite 
thickly from the top to the bottom of the 
poles. They want the full benefit of the sun, 
and the rows running north and south should 
be four feet apart and the hills four feet apart 
in the row. In planting we prefer to put the 
eye downward and not more than one inch 
deep. The first of June is early enough for 
this latitude. The bean needs frequent culti- 
vation until the vines shade the ground. 
This crop is well suited for farmers remote 
from cities and markets. The market len- 
er will not grow lima beans to sell dry, be- 
cause they are worth more in the green state 
and he can sell all he can raise. But the 
farmer, however remote from the city, can 
market his whole crop in the winter and be 











from the stuff. 


ever, it is believed that any tree may be safely trans- 


in well doing.—Chicago Tribune. 


well paid for his labor.—Country Gentleman. 
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| provides that immigrants may be turned back 

/at the expense of the steamship companies 

when they are likely to become a public 

| charge. 

| In the English House of Commons on Fri- 

| day last, Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, declared that the emigrants sent for- 





One of the sins of commission of the late | ward by the Irish commissioners were not 


New York State Legislature, was to repeal 


the State law with regard to contagious cattle 


diseases, and they are already seeing the ef- 
fect of their action in the unrestricted spread 
of pleuro pneumonia among the cattle on 
Staten Island, with which no one has apparent- 


ly any authority to interfere. 


One of the jurors in the recent star route 
trial at Washington, is reported to have made 
statements going to show that some members 


of the jury were bribed, in the interest of the 


defence. 


means, can not be tried again. 





The Traveller's Washington correspondent 
figures the debt of the United States at the 


beginning of the present month, at ‘‘a little 


over $1,500,000,000, or less than 30 cents per 


head.” Granting that the amount is right, 
the arithmetic that deduces that this is only 
30 cents a head for 50,000,000 of population, 


is original and peculiar. 


The latest mail advices from Europe, as to 
the crops, are conflicting. In France it is re- 
ported that the wheat crop bids fair to be be- 
low the average, and fully twenty-five per 
cent below that of last year, while barley and 
oats promise well. In England the weather 
has been unusually warm and moist, and the 
farmers are rejoicing in the prospect of an 
old-fashioned harvest. But they are warned 
not to place too much dependence upon pres- 
ent indications, as there is still time for their 
hopes to be blasted, as they have been at 
some time during each of the last five sum- 


mers. 


The importation of European paupers into 
this county is bad enough, but it is a question 
whether the landing of large numbers of Mor- 
mon converts from Europe is not, on the 
whole, still more to be regretted. Nearly 
seven hundred of these people arrived in New 
York in one vessel recently, and more are on 
the way. Immigrants of this class are not 
scattered among the different States, as are 
the Irish and Swiss ‘‘assisted emigrants,” but 
all eo at once to reinforce the semi-rebellious 
population of Utah, and to add to the diffi- 
culties of the great Mormon problem with 
which the United States has struggled so long 


and so ineffectually. 


New York is excited over the trade dollar, 
of which clumsy and inconvenient coin there 
are several millions in that city, in fact nearly 
all that are now outstanding, which, up to a 
fortnight ago have circulated freely at par. 
The movement against them in New York was 
started by the produce merchants, who agreed 
among themselves, not to accept them after 
the Ist of 
leaked out a little prematurely, and everybody 


July. Their action, however, 


began to unload, leaving the produce men, it 


is said, the heaviest sufferers. Boston got rid 


of the trade dollar months ago. A great 
many schemes have been devised to induce 


the government to redeem the coin at its face 
value, but it is hardly probable that any of 
them will succeed, so long as the mints can 
buy their bullion cheaper. 

In the olden times the duel, or wager of 
battle, was held to be the highest kind of a 
tribunal, being an appeal to the judgment of 
God rather than of men. The party who was 
defeated was, beyond peradventure, wrong, 
and the successful party as certainly right, 
and there was no higher appeal. The ques- 
them was settled forever in the 
minds of all men. Now it is different. Two 
Virginia editors a few days ago, called each 


tion between 


other liars; a challenge ensued, and after 
some delay, a duel took place, in which one 
of the participants was wounded. But what 
has the affair settled ? Nobody has been con- 
vinced that the honorable gentleman who was 
shot is a liar, or that the honorable gentleman 
who gets off with a whole skin, is not a liar, 
by the result of the appeal to arms, nor, in all 
probability, have their opinions of each other 
undergone any change. And yet that is pre- 
cisely what should be the case, if the ‘‘honor” 
of either of them is supposed to have been 


‘*vindicated.” 


PAUPER IMMIGRANTS. 
A fortnight ago a delegation of Irish- 
American citizens waited on President Arthur 
at the White House for the purpose of pre- 
senting a protest against allowing the English 
government to send to this country, a class of 
emigrants who are entirely without means of 
support, and are for the most part without 
friends in the United States, so that they must 
inevitably become a public charge, in some 
cases immediately upon landing. Among the 
examples adduced was the case of seventy- 
three of these people who recently arrived, 
ticketed to Cleveland, Ohio, whose whole cash 
capital, on reaching that point, was only two 
dollars; one of the committee, New 
Haven, said also that of 16 recently arrived 


in that city there were but five able to do any 


from 


work, the remaining eleven being adults too old 
or children too young tolabor. As if on pur- 
pose to add point to the remonstrance of the 
committee, the steamship Furnessia of the An- 
chor Line arrived in New York the next day, 
with 570 Irish people, of whom more than 
one-half belonged to the ‘‘assisted” class. An 
investigation by the 
that, of these there were 60 families, which 


Commissioner showed 


included 132 grown persons, 30 single persons, 
and 243 children, all in indigent circumstances 
and possessing on an average not more than 
$2.50 for each adult person, several of whom 
were aged aud infirm, and unable, under any 
possible circumstances, ever to become self- 
supporting. What money they had, had been 
given to them by one of the poor-guardians 
of Cahirceven, County Kerry. Five of them 
had come directly from the workhouse at that 
point, where they had been supported at pub- 
lic expense for from three to six years. It is 
further declared that 700 paupers have been 
sent from County Kerry alone to this country 
within a few months. 

The Commissioners of Immigration in New 
York, being somewhat in doubt as to their 
rights and duties in the matter, referred the 
question to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington, whether they should permit the 
landing of this class of immigrants. The 
matter was made the subject of debate at the 
next regular meeting of the Cabinet, with the 
result that instructions were at once forward- 
ed to the Collector of the port of New York, 
to refer all cases to the Commissioners, who 
have been instructed, in case they find any 
immigrant unable to take care of himself 
without becoming a public ‘charge, to report 
the same in writing to the Collector of Cus- 
toms, and such person will not be permitted 
to land. ‘Those who had already gone ashore 
from the Furnessia, but had not yet left Cas- 
tle Garden, were to be considered as not yet 
formally landed, and such of them as should 
be clearly proved to be paupers, would be put 
back upon the vessel. Among the persons 
thus returned are four single women with six 
natural children, and some complete families. 
A Jewish family from London, consisting of 
a man and wife and three chhildren, sent to 
this country by the Jewish Ladies’ Board of 
London, are also to be sent back, as well as 
certain Swiss passengers, who arrived from 
Havre by the Canada, at the expense of the 
poor authorities of Berne. 

The agents of the steamship line are under- 
stood to hold that an immigrant with money 
in his pocket can not be held to be a pauper, 
and that in landing passengers of that class 
they are not violating the law. Possibly, in 
making this claim, they are acting under im- 
plied instructions from the English authorities, 
but more probably they are seeking to evade 
that provision of the United States law which 


That may explain the verdict, but 
it can not alter it; the accused persons, hav- 
ing been once acquitted, no matter by what 


paupers, in that their passage money had been 
paid, and they had all been supplied with 
funds, £1 for adults, and 10 shillings for 
children. At the same time he acknowledged 
that five families of the Furnessia’s passen- 
gers had been inmates of the workhouse, but 
had been offered homes by friends in the 
United States. 

But whether this assisted emigration busi- 
ness is, or is not, a deliberate scheme on the 
part of the authorities of Great Britain to un- 
burden themselves of an unproductive and 
possibly dangerous class of their Irish popu- 
lation, makes no difference to the people of 
this country. It is still an unfriendly act, to 
turn their paupers loose upon us, especially 
when their own colonies and dependencies in 
Australia, in Africa, in Canada, and indeed in 
almost every quarter of the globe, are fairly 
suffering for an increase of population. If 
these people are to be assisted, and if England 
can not or will not assist them to remain in 
their native land, it is certainly as easy, and 
as cheap, to deport them, as they used to de- 
port their convicts, to Australia as to Ameri- 
ca, and a vigorous protest by the United States 
government, accompanied by the sending back 
of a shipload or two without permitting them 
to set foot on our soil, might possibly awaken 
the English statesmen to this view of the sub- 
ject. 





THE MAINE STATE COLLEGE. 

The Commencement exercises of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Orono last Wednesday, were very fully at- 
tended. Among the prominent persons pres- 
ent were Hon. J. O. Smith, Secretary of 
State; Messrs. Locke, Bolster and Cornish of 
the Executive Council, Hon. C. A. Boutelle, 
Messrs. Oak, Wingate, Thing and Keyes, of 
the Board of Trustees of the College, Hon. S. 
H. Blake and Dr. Seavey of Bangor, and a 
large number of others from all parts of the 
State. 
present, as he 





Governor Robie was unable to be 
vas elsewhere attending the 
School, and in his absence, Mr. Hatch, as 
Chairman of the Executive Council, awarded 


the diplomas as follows: Bachelor's degree in 

course—-Frank Edwin Emery of Canaan, of 
| the Course of Agriculture; James Henry 
Cain of Orono, Bartholomew Patrick Kille- 
her, Lucius Herbert Merrill of Auburn, Harry 
Wilson Powers of Orono, of the Course of 
Chemistry ; Jonathan Vernet Cilley of Rock- 


man Millet Patten of Hermon, Charles Edgar 
Pulman of Jackson, George Arthur Sutton of 
Orono, of the Course of Civil Engineering ; 
Arthur Liddell Fernald of Levant, Miss Jen- 


Taylor of Jay, of the Course of Science and 


Literature. The Bachelor's Degree of Me- 
chanical Engineer, out of course, was also 
conferred upon John William Meserve of 


Cambridgport, Mass., of the class of °79. 
The Degree of Master of Science, in course, 
| was conferred upon Frank Albert Mansfield 
of the Bangor Theological Seminary and 
James Monroe Bartlett of Ithaca, N. Y. The 
degree of Civil Engineer, out of course, was 
conferred upon Alvah Deonille Blackington of 
Rockland, of the class of 77, and Harry Percy 
Bean of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, of 
the class of 79. Prizes were announced for 
excellence in declamation to Fremont Lin- 
coln Russell of the Sophomore class, and W. 
H. Burleigh of Vassalboro’, William Webber 
of Guilford Fremont Ladd of | 
Stark, of the Junior class. 

After the close of the exercises in the hall, 
the usual procession was formed, and proceed- 
ed to the dining hall, where the Commence- 
ment dinner was partaken of and speeches 
were made by President Fernald, Messrs. 
Hatch, Bolster and Cornish, of the Execu- 
tive Council, Hon. C. A. Boutelle, member of | 
Congress, Hon. D. H. Thing, and Captain C. 
W. Keyes of the Board of Trustees, and a 
large number of the alumni and friends of the 
Institution. 

In reviewing the progress of the institution 





and Edwin 


during the past year, President Fernald said 
that, among other changes, a military officer 
has been secured, to give regular military in- 
struction to the students ; an appropriation of 
$13,000 has been granted by the Legislature 


for the ensuing two years; a special legisla- | 
for the col- 


tive committee has been secured 
lege; a branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been organized and general | 
advancement has been made in religious and | 
intellectual culture ; ex-Governor Coburn has | 
twice remembered the college library by send- | 
ing checks for $100 for the purchase of books, | 
and also furnished the prizes bestowed at the 
present commencement. There is still need | 
of $100,000 being added to the endowment of 
the college to afford a safe basis for good 
work. 

The Hon. 8S. C. Hatch and several of the | 
other speakers, laid particular stress upon the 
improvement in the feeling of the people of 
the State towards the College ; old prejudices, 
they said, are dying out, and the institution 
is becoming more and more an important fac- 
tor in the industries and economies of Maine. 
Certainly, if the addresses of these gentlemen 
are to be taken as evidence, the good work 
which has been done by President Fernald 
and his associates, is at length beginning to 
be recognized and appreciated at something 
like its just value. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the alumni 
was held and Wm. T. Haines, Esq., of 
Waterville was elected a trustee of the col- 
lege in accordance with the law enacted by 
the Legislature of last winter. The prospects 
of the college for the coming year are very 
flattering, 27 persons having already made 
application for admission to the Freshmen 
class. The usual reception to the graduating 
class was given in the evening by President 
Fernald, and was attended by the Secretary 
of State, the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and a large number of the alumni of the 
college. 


Unprawn Poutrry.—From and after the 
Ist of the present month, by a recent act of the 
Legislature, no poultry, except it be alive, 
shall be sold or exposed for sale in this city, 
until it has been properly dressed. by the re- 
moval of the entire head, entrails and feath- 
ers, and of the crop, when containing any food 
or other substance. The act does not apply 
to green geese or green ducks at any season 
of the year. This is a return, by statutory 
provision, to what was formerly the almost 
universal practice in this market, but which 
has of late years been, to a large extent, 
abandoned, partly on account of the customs 
prevailing in other cities. Philadelphia chick- 
ens, for instance, have always been brought 
here undrawn, and have, we believe, always 
commanded the top prices of the market. 
The requirement that the ‘‘entire head” shall 
be removed will come rather hard on some 
shippers, who have been in the habit of re- 
moving the head by chopping it off as close 
to the eyes as possible. The requirements of 
the law, however, will not come very hard 
upon the purveyors of poultry for the Boston 
market, as by far the larger part of the poul- 
try sold here has always been properly 
dressed, but it is well to have put a stop now, 
once for all, by authority of law, to a filthy 
and unwholesome custom that has begun to 
prevail. 





Potsonep Water to Drink.—When the 
fish died in the river, forty miles above the 
water-works, many people were alarmed lest 
the defilement of e water might extend all 
the way down. Happily there was nothi 
but what could be remedied by the use o 
something that everybody could procure at a 
few minutes’ notice. This little ‘‘something” 
was Perry Davis’s Pary Kiiier. 





Atwoon’s Rupper Coatep Scyrue, best ever 
used; held its edge; cut easy. I valued it $3.00 
after haying, said Wm. Newcomb, Winterport, Me. 








graduating exercises of the State Normal | 


| land, Charles Ward Mullen of Oldtown, Tru- | 


nie Chase Michael of Stillwater, Levi William | 


| another three, and there is great alarm among 


| monia until some competent authority shall 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

From Harper & Bros., New York, through Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., we have received 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS Drx. Set by his 

son, Morgan Dix. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 

Both as a record of an active and blameless life, 
almost every year of which was spent in the public 
service of his State or of his country, and as a con- 
tribution to the political and military history of the 
United States from the war of 1812 almost to the 
present day, these volumes possess a peculiar and 
lasting interest. General Dix was born in Bosca- 
wen, N. H., in 1798; studied at Exeter and at the 
College of Montreal; entered the army at fourteen 
and served as Cadet and Ensign in his father’s reg- 
iment in the war of 1812; practised law at Coopers- 
town, and was appointed Adjutant General of the 
State of New York in 1830; was Secretary of State 
of New York from 1833-39; served a term in the 
Legislature; was United States Senator from 1845- 
53; was appointed Postmaster of New York in 
1860, and Secretary of the Treasury during the last 
two months of the Buchanan administration; was 
commissioned Major General in 1861, and was in 
command at Baltimore at a most critical time, and 
in New York during the draft riots; was minister 
to France in 1866, and Governor of New York in 
1873-76. There are but few men to whom it has 
fallen to serve their country for so many years and 
in so many different capacities, or who have main- 
tained so constantly the faith and respect of their 
countrymen. Quiet, unobtrusive and conservative 
in his political and religious views, he was firm in 
his convictions of duty, and unhesitating in acting 
up to them. With all the rest, he was a thorough 
and accomplished scholar and a devoted Christian. 
His famous order about the American flag, ad- 
dressed to Lieut. Caldwell at New Orleans, is his- 
toric, but his dying words are not less characteris- 
tic of the man. They were these: “I believe in 
God; I have entire faith in my Redeemer; I am at 
enmity with no man.” The volumes are elegantly 
printed and ‘are embellished with several portraits 
on steelof Gen. and Mrs. Dix, views of his home 
and other illustrations. 


MAGAZINES. 

The July Wide Awake is welcome with its two 
seasonable stories: “How They Celebrated,” by 
Ada Carleton Stoddard, a story of boys in whom 
was the self-control which makes good soldiers; 
and “A Hero,” by Mrs. Frances A. Humplirey, an- 
other story of a young lad’s courage and self-disci- 
pline. The remainder of the story-space is given 
up to long and delightful chapters of the three se- 
rials: “Cacique John,” by Fred A. Ober; “On In- 
diana Roads,” by Mrs. Catherwood; and “More 
Than They Bargained For,” by Charles R. Talbot; 
and as interesting as a story is Miss Harris’ long 
article, “A Day with Rags, Tatters & Co.” This 
is a description of the processes at a romantic old 
paper-mill at Franklin, N. H., and is accompanied 
by twenty-four drawings made at the mill, by W. 
P. Bodfish, who is also furnishing the graphic Pic- 
ture serial, “Through Spain on Donkey-Back,” 
three pages of which appear in this number. An- 
other feature of interest to everybody, in this issue, 
is a portrait of Kate Greenaway, the world-famous 
London artist, accompanied by a glimpse of her 
methods of studio-work, from the pen of Margaret 
Sidney. Mrs. Diaz’s John Spicer Lecture is upon 
“Fourth of July.” * Marion Harland’s Cookery 
Lesson is excellent, and the Next Neighbor's talk 
| to Anna Maria upon “Keeping the House Cool” is 
invaluable, and the ‘Pleasant Author” this time, is 
Dinah Muloch Craik. The number, as usual, is 
strong in poems, most of them charmingly illus- 
trated; among them “Beatrice,” by Celia Thaxter ; 
“The Long White Seam,” by Jean Ingglow; “Ted- 
dy, the Teaser ;” a rollicking Velocipede story by 
M. E. B. (Mary E. Blake.) Only $2.50 a year. 
1). Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 





The Brooklyn bridge has a prominent place in 
the July number of St. Nicholas. The frontispiece 
shows the structure through the openings in the 
mist, and an East River fog deserves to be pictured 
as attractive and lifting, for the reality is deplora- 
ble. The description of the bridge is careful and 
entertaining. Mr. W. L. Alden, an expert in boats, 
discourses about catamarans, and Mr. Charles G. 
Leland talks of “Brasswork.” Silk-culture like 
wise receives attention. The “Drummer Boy” ar- 
| ticle is graphic. The new series promises to be as 
good as the old. The serials increase in interest. 
The Tinkham brothers are coming out all right. 
The short stories and and the other re- 
sources of the magazine, with the choice illustra- 
tions remembered especially, enliven a periodical 
for which children literally cry, and in which their 
elders delight. 


verses, 





PLEURO PNEUMONIA. 

The New York Sun reports the appearance 
of pleuro pneumonia among the cattle on 
Staten Island, where within the past few 
weeks quite a large number of cattle have 
died, some of them being very valuable fancy 
stock, belonging to New York business men. 
One farmer has lost nine head, another five, 


cattle owners, who were at first reluctant to 
believe that their herds were suffering from 
pleuro pneumonia, and some of them claim 
that the veterinary surgeons employed have 
not informed them of the nature of the dis- 
ease. Efforts are now being made to combat 
it, but those who are the most active say they 
are powerless to do anything effective under 
the law. Application has been made in vain 
to the State Board of Health for advice and 
relief. The Board say that Richmond county 
will continue to be invaded by pleuro pneu- 


interfere with and prohibit the contraband 
trade in diseased cattle, which is being car- 
ried on by one man. 

The Board sees no way to prevent this 
trade. 
New York at present, it reports, to interfere 
with such contraband trade. The last Legis- 
lature repealed all laws upon this subject, and 
as it is not proved that bovine pleuro pneu- 
monia endangers human health, the State 
Board of Health will probably not undertake 
to restrict this trade or the prevalence of this 
malady of cattle. The inquirers were re- 
ferred to the National Commissioner for cat- 
tle diseases, and also were advised to consult 
the National law with a view of ascertaining 
if some clause of it would not apply to the ex- 
isting evil on Staten Island. Application has 
also been made to A. M. Farrington, the Su- 
perintendent of the United States quarantine 
grounds at Garfield, Bergen County, N. J. 
He replied that he knew of no law compelling 
veterinary surgeons to report to Boards of 
Health cases of lung plague coming under 
their observation. 

A meeting of the Board of Health of New 
Brighton was held on Tuesday evening. A 
committee of milkmen appeared, and made 
statements to the effect that the disease had 
considerable headway, and that the chances 
of its spreading were very great. As a re- 
sult of the meeting, the President of the 
Board, J. Frank Emmons, was instructed to 
write to Erastus Brooks of the State Board of 
Health, setting forth the facts. Mr. Em- 
mons writes: ‘*‘So far as we can learn, we 
have no power as a local Board of Health, to 
act in this matter, and the repeal of the State 
law would seem to leave the case remediless. 
We deem it our duty, however, to lay the 
facts before your Board, and to invoke such 
aid as you are empowered to give. Our ap- 
parently helpless condition may at least show 
the necessity of appropriate legislation. You 
may count upon the cooperation of our Board 
up to the very limit of its statutory powers.” 





THE FUTURE OF PETROLEUM. 

Although it is but a little over twenty years 
since the discovery of petroleum in Pennsyl- 
vania, the article has become one of the ne- 
cessaries of life in all civilized countries, and 
as an article of export from the United 
States ranks only second to our immense ex- 
ports of food and breadstuffs. Ever since its 
discovery, the product has been treated as if 
it were practically inexhaustible; wells al- 
most without number have been sunk through- 
out the whole of the oil-producing country, 
and production has been pushed far beyond 
the limits of profitable consumption, while 
countless millions of gallons have been de- 
stroyed by fire, or have been allowed to run 
to waste. The effect of this reckless prodi- 
gality is now beginning to be apparent, and 
already the question of what we shall do for 
a means of artificial light when the oil fields 
shall have become exhausted, has become an 
important if not a pressing one. The month- 
ly oil report for June as an extremely sug- 
gestive one, and foreshadows very clearly 
what may be expected in the future. A 
turning point in the history of the oil-pro- 
ducing trade is undoubtedly at hand, and 
business is entering a state unknown in the 
past seven years. By comparison we find 
that there were fewer wells drilling, and 
fewer rigs going up in the region on the last 
of June than on the last of any June since 
1875. The number of new wells completed 
and the amount of new production for the 
past month are also less than in any June 


There is no authority in the State of § 


tire region is likewise smaHer. Every oil 
field in the region, with the exception of 
Warren and Forrest, have long been on the 
decline, and now these two districts give 
proofs of exhaustion, both with regard to pro- 
duction and new territory for future drilling. 
In the Cooper district, which for six months 
has been the chief seat of production, there 
are now only 15 rigs going up, and 13 wells 
drilling. In endeavoring to extend the limits 
of producing territory in Forest county 236 
wells have been drilled, all of which were 
failures. Oil operators will now have to seek 
what is known as small well districts in Tiona, 
‘Sheffield and Glade, where the average size 
of the well is four to six barrels. A new 
field is wanted to keep the production of the 
region up to the consumption of the world, 
and it is now a pretty well established fact 
that this field is not to be found in western 
Pennsylvania. Unless such a new source of 
supply is soon discovered, it is probable that 
before many years the great petroleum indus- 
try of Pennsylvania, will be as dead as is now 
the once extensive whale fishery business of 
Massachusetts. 


From Biddeford, Maine, Mr. Wm. Brackett 
writes as follows: “Ellis’s Spavin Cure has cured 
my horse of Bone Spavin. It’s all you claim it to 
be.” That’s true. 


Tue deposits in the New Hampshire savings 
banks have increased 50 per cent in four years, and 
are now more than $110 for each man, woman and 
child in the State. This is a good showing for the 
prudent habits of the people. 

A MAN at Marion, Mich., becoming vexed at an 
ox he was driving, aimed a blow at it with his foot, 
and hit the jaw bone of the animal with such force 
as to break his own leg. 





In no other medicinal preparation have the re- 
sults of the most intelligent study and scientific in- 
quiry been so steadily and progressively utilized as 
in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It leads the list as a truly 
scientific preparation for all blood diseases. 


An English doctor prescribes total abstinence 
from food as a cure for rheumatism. He regards 
the trouble as a phase of indigestion. ‘Total ab- 
stinence from food” will cure anything, if only 
persisted in. 


from seed sent out on a Hudson Bay Company’s 
ship to Vancouver in 1826, is said to be still stand- 
ing on the government reserve near Vancouver. 








Tue renowned Dr. Clendenning says one-third 
of all his dissections showed signs of Heart Dis 
ease; if you have it in any form, use Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator, $1 per bottle at druggists. 


Tue Washington monument at last overtops the 
dome of the Capitol, by over 60 feet. 


Miscellancous tems. 





a wool clip this year of over 800,000 pounds. 

te Java fears a rice famine, as disease has 
destroyed 200,000 acres of the crop. 

te Texas will send over 250,000 cattle to 
market this year. 

te John Roach is the lowest bidder for all 
four of the proposed new steel cruisers. 

tz The city of New Orleans is unable to 
pay more than half its July interest. 

te There are symptoms of another out- 
break among Crook’s Apaches. 


te A rain storm on Long Island, N. Y., 
Wednesday night, did $20,000 damage. 

tw New York business men are waging 
war on the trade dollars. 

t# It is estimated that the loss by last 
week’s flood in seven townships of IIlinois will 
aggregate half a million. 

te There were 727 alarms of fire given in 
Boston the past year, the largest, with one 

] d t=) 
exception, ever given. 


re The reduction of the United States debt 


numbers $125,000,000. 

te The proposed Florida ship canal is to 
be thirty feet deep, so that the largest sea-go- 
ing vessels can pass through it. 

te The British immigrants who arrived at 
Montreal in June for Ontario and the 
west aggregate nearly 20,000. 

t= New national banks have been organ- 
ized during the past six months at the rate of 
one a day. 

te Six persons were killed and nine injured 
by an accident on the Rochester & Pittsburg, 
Pa., Railroad last Sunday morning. 

te The Dexter Yarn Company’s Mill at 
Pawtucket and other property were burned 
Sunday morning ; loss about $115,000. 

te It is expected that a call for bonds will 
be made by the Treasury department during 
the present month. 


te It is expected that that. the reduction 
in the national debt for the past month will 
amount to about $15,500,000. 


te About seven thousand packages of 
adulterated tea have been discarded in New 
York since the new law went into effect. 

YouneG, middle-aged, or old men, suffering from 
nervous debility or kindred affections, should ad- 
dress, with two stamps, for large treatise, WoRL»D’s 
DIsPENSARY MepicaL Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

t= New Hampshire’s valuation is $227,- 
914,543—an increase of almost $21,000,000 
in four years. 

te The New Jersey law prohibiting the 
selling of tobacco in any form to minors un- | 
der sixteen years has just gone into operation. 


te The Passumpsic Railroad passenger sta- | 
tion at St. Johnsbury, Vt., was badly dam- 
aged by fire last Monday morning. 


te The Court of Commissioners of Alaba- | 
ma claims, has adjourned until the first 
Wednesday in October next. 

te Boston had a touch of tornado last 
week, and roofs and windows suffered severe- 
ly. Two elm trees on the Common were also | 
blown over. 


te An appropriation of $15,000 has been 
made by the Dominion government, in par- 
tial aid for an immigrant depot at Montreal, 
similar to that at Castle Garden, New York. 


t@ A tornado Monday afternoon blew down 
the new Williams College gymnasium, where 
the alumni dinner was to have been eaten on 
Wednesday. 


t@ The value of the real and personal es- 
tate in New York city subject to taxation is 
$1,276,677,164, an increase for the past year 
of $43,200,765. 

te Within a few days a number of cows in 
the northeast part of Dartmouth have been 
poisoned with Paris green, and two valuable 
animals have died. 


t= Work has been temporarily suspended | 
on the Washington monument. The agent | 
sent to Massachusetts says that stone can not 
be furnished from there in time. | 
te Petroleum has been discovered at Rich | 
Hill, Mo. A well sunk 600 feet struck a 
heavy vein equal to the finest oil of Pennsyl- | 
vania, and now there is great excitement in | 
the region. 
te Charles Peverly of Canterbury has just 
lost a mare thirty-six years of age which he 
has owned thirty years. He has sold $700 
worth of colts from her, and she has done the 
work on the farm during the entire time. 


t= It is given out as the result of the con- 
ference of the manufacturers of barbed wire 
with the Washburn & Moen company, that 
the royalty will be reduced one-half, which 
proposition will be accepted. 

te Reed & Classon’s shoe factory at South 
Abington was burned by an incendiary fire 
last Sunday night; the loss will amount to 
$175,000, and about 200 men are turned out | 
of employment. 


t= Messrs. Beirne and Elam, Richmond 
editors, fought a duel near Waynesboro, Va., 
on Saturday morning, the latter receiving a 
shot in the thigh. Beirne was untouched by 
his antagonist, and acknowledged satisfaction. 


t= The cattle on the Wyoming ranges are 
in better condition than for several years at 
this season. The losses by death in the win- 
ter were small. In central Wyoming they 
are in superior condition. 


te Harvard easily defeated Yale at New 
London last Thursday, in the four-mile boat 
race, winning in the slow time of 24 minutes 
464 seconds. Yale's time was 25 minutes 59 
seconds. 


ge The Dauphin County Almshouse, near 
Harrisburg, Pa., was burned on Monday ; 
loss $200,000. No lives were lost, but some 
of the insane inmates were severely burned, 
and several of them ran away from their keep- 
ers. 
General Debility and Liver Complaint. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir 
—My wife has been taking _— “Golden Medical 
Discovery” and “Pellets” for her liver and general 
debility, and has found them to be cines, 
and would recommend them to all sufferers from 
Liver Complaint, Sour Stomach, and General De- 
bility. Yours fraternally, 
N. E. Harmon, Pastor M. E. Church, Elsah, Ill. 
t@” There have been 4637 business failures 
through the country during the past six 
months, i 3597 for a corresponding 
period in 1882. The liabilities in the first in- 
starice were $16,000,000 larger than those of 
one year ago. 

wa A onaey. has been formed in Eng 
land, and arrangements ected im 
America for the laying of two new Atlantic 
cables. One will stretch from Glasgow to 
Newfoundland, and the other from Penzance 








since 1875. The gross production of the en- 


to Long Island. 


THE first apple tree raised on the Pacific coast, | 


te The Navajo Indians of Texas will have | 


during the fiscal year just closed, was in round | 


North- | 


| Apples—¥ bbl 5 00 @ 6 00 
¥ pk 


} Blueberries,bx . @. 30 


Lard, leaf, ¥ bh 12 @. 15 Sweetbreads, 30 ¢ 


| Cusk,#b.. 


| Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 


prices are scarcely so firm, the 


tw The Boston & Maine Railway machine 
shops in East Cambridge were burned Satur- 
day night. Loss about $70,000. 


rl Jespatches from various points in Penn- 
— report heavy damage by floods. 
Railway tracks have been swept away in many 
places, and travel is suspended. 


t@ The five men who testified to certain 
gross adulterations in the manufacture of lard 
in the manufactory of Fowler Bros., of Chica- 
£0, it is now declared have recanted their tes- 
timony, and say that they were"bribed to give 
evidence against their former employers. 


te The Connecticut River has fallen rapid- 
ly during the past few days, and serious 
trouble is experienced by lumbermen in movy- 
ing their logs. Jams ere of frequent occur- 
rence and are difficult to break during the de- 
cline in the water. 


te Forged drafts on the Quebec Bank, 
amounting to nearly $20,000, drawn by Wal- 
ter Gardner, an American cattle dealer, and 
aid in Toronto by the Federal Bank, the 
3ank of Commerce and the Quebec Bank, 
have reached Montreal and been declared 
fraudulent imitations. 


t Pennsylvania wheat growers are greatly 
troubled this season by the ravages of a small 
green worm in wheat which eats off the grain 
at the head, the latter then dropping to the 
ground and rotting. Old farmers say that the 
same worm played havoc with wheat 25 years 
ago. 

t@ Dr. Lintner, the New York State ento- 
mologist, expects that caterpillars will be more 
numerous this season than for several years, 
because the parasites which destroy them are 
less plenty than usual. He says the only way 
to get rid of the pest is to destroy the eggs 
in the trees by burning the clusters. 

BED-RIDDEN AND CURED. 

W. E. Huestis, of Emporia, Kansas, says that 
his wife had been sick nearly seven years, and for 
the last four months bed-ridden. She has been 
treated by a number of physicians and only grew 
worse. Her attention was called to Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” and ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription,” which she commenced using. In one 
week she could sit up, and in three weeks could 
walk about. By druggists. 

ty The Legislature of New Hampshire will 
appoint a board of commissioners to act in 
conjunction with a similar board from Massa- 
chusetts, to settle the boundary between the 
two States, the tract in dispute being a tri- 
angular piece of land, comprising 53,000 
acres, with a base three miles lone on the 
| Connecticut River, which has remained under 
Massachusetts jurisdiction, though legally be- 
longing to New Hampshire, ever since the 
line was first run, in the year 1740. 

te The great diamond mine in South 
| Africa, which is three hundred and eighty feet 
deep and one and three-quarters miles in cir- 
| cumference, has caved in to such an extent 
that it is estimated that a year and a half will 
be required to clear it, at the expense of 
£250,000. The mine has yielded £3,000,000 
in diamonds, in a year, and the collapse is a 
very disastrous one for the mining companies. 
Several leading have 
suicide in their 





operators committed 


consequence — of financia) 


losses. 


t# The Vermont Supreme Court has mad 
an order on the petition of the Central Ver- 
mont v. the Montpelier and Wells River Rail- 
road arising out of the refusal of the latter to 
forward the Central White Mountains Express 
from New York and Saratoga. The order is 
substantially that the Wells River convey over 
its road cars, passengers and baggage, from 
the Central without delay, the Central to pay 
local rates and indemnify the Wells River Road 
against loss on any extra trains it may be com- 
pelled to run The order goes into effect Ju 
ly 8. 


Illinois 


issued, the 


te” According to the re port of the 
State Board of Agriculture, just 


present condition of the corn crop of that 


State indicates a yield three-fourths as large 
as the average, or 168,750,000 bushels less 
than the crop of 1882. Winter wheat pros- 


pects are not as good as in May, and the 
present estimate is 16,000,000 bushels. Oats 
are nearly up to the average condition, and 
the prospective yield is 100,000,000 bushels 
Rye, flax and barley have fallen off ten per 
| cent in acreage. Severe frosts have greatly 
injured the fruit crop. 


“Betrer IN Every Way.”’—“I am happy to 
say,” writes a gentleman who had used Compound 
Oxygen, “That Iam very much improved. I[ am 
using it principally for Bronchitis, but find that it 


is relieving other troubles, as much or more than 
the Bronchitis. My digestion is better—sleep more 
refreshing—in fact am better in every way.” Ou 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action, 
and results, with reports of cases and full informa- 
tion, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 


1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che Markets, 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


t, 1883. 





PuUUESDAY, July 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WoopWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ h— Cheese, ¥ hb. .14 @. 20 
Lump, .« .« . 25 . 60 Sage, . » Ba 20 
Creamery, . . 30 Brie, each,. . l 30 
Prime tub,. . - @B Neufchatel,ea. @. 6 
2d quality,. . . 22 |Eggs,¥ doz. .20 aq. : 





common, ..l@. Cape, «as 


Fruits and Berries. 

Hamburg, bh. . @. . 
La mons, ¥ 
Oranges, 
Cherries, # bh. . «a. 15 |Pineapples,ea.15 a. 25 
Cranberries, qt . @. 20 | Raspberrie s, bx 
Cocoanuts, ea .5 @ 8 |Strawberries,bxl5 a. 25 
Currants, bx .. 5 | Watermelons,ea50 S. ws 
Grapes— | 


100 








w» - 50 
e.g 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # th. 20 @. 30 
Apples, # bh. .15 @ 20 “a 
Castana, # th .. @. 10 ad a 
Citron, # bh . .18 @. 20 | Raisins, lay’s#?b16 a. : 
Dates, # th ..10@. 15 | Valencias, #10 a. 13 

1 
a 
a 


Prunes, # tb . .8 @. 20 
Peaches, # h . 30 
qtcan. . .2 


Figs, @b ...1 @ 30 | Shagbarks, # qt 6 
Filberts, # th - 20 | Walnuts, Eng. . 15 
Peanuts, ¥ th .10@.15 | Naples, .... : 
17 | Zante cur’nts,bh10 @. 12 


Pecans, ....14@. 
Vegetables. 
Asparagus, bch . @. 12 ’ bushel ... a. 75 
Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 New, # bbl 225 @ 250 
string, @pk . @. 50 Bermuda, pk .@ . 75 
Beets, # pk ... @. 40 | Radishes,bch .. @. 0 


Rhubarb,th ... @. O02 


Cabbages,ea .10 @. 
Sage and Thyme 


Currots, #@ pk .. @. 40 


Cucumbers,ea . @. 5 7bcoh ~-ccee @ 6 
Lettuce, #¥ head . @. 5 ‘Spinach,pk ... @. 10 
Mushrooms, 50 @. 75 Squashes 

Onions, #@ pk .. @. Marrow, # th .5 @ 6 


Summer,en .6a@,. 8&8 
Fomatoes, qt .10 a 15 
lurnips,@ pk .. @. 40 


Bermuda, ¥?b. @. 5 
Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 
green, pk ...- @. 50 
Potatoes, # pk . @. 20 
Meats--Fresh,. 
Beef, ¥ h— Mutton 
Sirloin steak .22 @. 28 legs, ¥ th . 13 @. 17 
Round do.. .15 @. 25 | foreqr,# bh .10 @. 13 
Rib, roust . .15 @. 22 | chops,#@h..17 @. 2 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 | Pork, ¥ 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steakll @. 15 
Liver. ... 8 @. 10 |Suet, VB... .9@. 11 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 \Tallow,# th ..8 @. 10 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr th 17 
hind qr, #%.15 @. 25 foreqr....lW@. 13 
fore qr.¥ hb 10 @. 18 loins, ...» 15 «¢ 


as 





ee 
ores 


Tried, ....16 @. 20 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # h13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, # Hh .12 @. 1b | Sheep do.#dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,#? h10 @. 13 | Pigs’ feet, tb . @ 
Salt, #@ mb ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,#h .10 a. 15 

Beef, corned,# 10 @. 13 Bologna, # th 12 a. 15 
Smoked, #h.20 @. 25 |Tripe, Wh... Og. 

Tongues, Wb .13@. 

Poultry and Game. 





Chickens, # % .40 @. 45 | Pigeons, ¥ doz2 00 @ 250 
spring, ¥% .60 @.70 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, 15 @. 20 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
Fowls, #@™ ..15 @. 20 | quarters, # th 10 @. 15 
Geese, #@H ... @. lurkeys,— 
Green, VB .18 @. BD choice, # hb .25 @. 30 


Fish--Fresh. 

@.20 Haddock,#?h.. @. 7 
@.i12 Halibut? .. @. WU 
a. chicken, # h . @. 17 


Bass, #7 th 2. 2 « 
; a. Mackerel,ea. .10 @. 15 


Bluetish,’ bh. . 
Cod, ¥ tb ..-. 
pickled, ¥ bh. 
tongues, ¥ ib. 
° Perch,doz.... @. 

- | Pickerel, ? Hh. 12 @. 15 

5 6 | Trout, salmon, # ba. 15 

15 | Salmon, fresh, 30 @. 35 


cheeks, ¥ 


7 
s 
@. Spanish,? bh . @. 30 
0 
liver oil, qt 0 


a 


A&E 


Eels, ¥ 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, # bh. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ...@- 8 
Clams, # gall .. @. 75 | Salt, #@ kit .300 @ 500 
Crabs,soft shell,dz @ 100 |Lobster,#h... @. 10 

Green turtle, # h @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut, smkd,¥ h @. 20 # gall ...100 @ 140 
Fins, # Salmon, smkd 20 @. 25 
Herrings,do. ¥ dz @. 20 Pickled, ¥? Hh. . @. 20 
Scaled, # box . @ %5 Terrapin,doz .. @ 

Little neck clams— Tongues and Sounds— 

1 coe GO] OB. c reese O. M 


ocr @- B 


1 - 
Mackerel— 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 4, 1883. 
The principal feature of the produce market is the 
abundance of new fruits, berries and vegetables, of 
which every day brings some new addition to the list, 
the market being now tolerably well supplied with al- 
most everything in that line that can be mentioned. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 25,968 pkgs and 2178 
bxs. The market is dull for all grades; buyers are un- 
willing to pay what shippers expect to get,and are 
purehasing very sparingly. Prices are still too high 
to admit of parchasing for export, so that outlet 
is closed up, and stocks are accumulating here to some 
extent in storage. We quote choice Western creamery 
at 23@24c ¥ th; good to choice do at 21423c; ladle- 
packed at 14@16c; fair to good at 10@13c; fresh North- 
ern creameries at 23@24c; fresh New York and Ver- 
mont dairy at 20@21c; Franklin county at 21@22e; fair 
to good at 184 1c. 

e St. Albans, Vt., butter market was dull. The 
general price was 19420; fair to good 15@17c; selec- 
tions, 2lc. The shipments were 1600 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 10,189 boxes and— 
bbls. The market continues dull, and prices are weak, 
10@10}¢ being a fair quotation for choice lots with an 
occasional fancy mark at lle ¥ b. 

At Uttea, N. Y. 12,000 bxs. choice were sold at 9}4@ 
10jc; ruling price 10jc; 3200 small cheese were sold at 


10},.@10jc. 

At Little Falls, N. Y., the sales of cheese were 10,- 
000 bxs.—3000 bxs. at 10\c; two lots at 104c; 6000 bxs. 
at 10c. There is a feeling of uncertainty in the mar- 
ket. 
gy of the week 8301 boxes and 44 

market has been fairly active during the 
week and prices are fully maintained. We quote 
fresh Eastern at 18}4@19c; Northern at 18@18}c; Idland, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at 17,@l8e; Western 
nominal at 164@17\c. 





dinm beans being a little beyond the requirements of 


the market. We quote large hand-picked pea-beans at 
#2 30 # bush; choice small hand-picked do at $2 50, 
and choice screened do at $1 #@2 2% # bush; hand. 
picked medium at $225, and choice sereened do at 
$2 15@2 20; common beans at $242 15 ¥ bush; choice 
improved yellow 8 at $3 9003 95; old-fashioned yel 
low-eyes at $3 754385 and red kidneys nominal at 
$3 4543 50. 

Vegetables.—Old potatoes are scarcely quotable 
any longer, new stock from the South being plentiful 
and cheap, selling at $1 50a@2 50% bbl. New beets are 
selling at 25430 ¥ doz bunches; new carrots at 55a75c 
# doz; new turnips at 50e # doz; summer squash at 50c 
4@31¥ bush; green onions at 1b@20c ¥ doz; asparagus 
at $1 50 ¥ doz; spinach at 40c # bush: cucumbers at 2 
a@3ec each; lettuce at 12@20c # doz; radishes at 30440c 
# doz.; green peas at $445 # bbl, and string beans at 
$1 50a2 ¥ bushel. 

Fruit.—New apples are arriving from the South; 
rather poor looking stuff in half-bbl boxes at #1 5043 
# box. Another lot of watermelons have arrived and 
sold at 25a35c each by the hundred. A few peaches 
have appeared but not enough to make a quotation. 
The approach of “the Fourth” has put up the prices of 
strawberries, and good fruit is selling today at 15 4a25c 
box. Cherries are selling at 8@10c ¥ th; raspberries 
at 30c W quart; currants at 25c, and blueberries at 20 
ase. 

Poultry.—There is a moderate demand, mostly 
from the seashore and summer resorts, and prices are 
steady. We quote fresh fowls at lSal¥c; green geese 
at 25a28c; choice young Northern turkeys tirm at 25a 
28e, and fresh-killed turkeys dull at 17418e for good to 
choice. Philadelphia squabs are $444 50 ¥ doz. 

Fresh Meats.—bBeef is less firm, and prices are 
easy at ll}al2he ¥ & for hind quarters and 6a6he for 
fore do. Other fresh meats are strong, and lamb and 
mutton are higher. Veal is unchanged. Choice spring 
lambs sell at 3a@l5e # th. We quote choice mutton at 
Walle # th; common to fair at 9410c; choice fall 
lamb at 12413c; common at 11a@l2c; Kastern veal at 
10a lle, fancy higher. 

Hay and Straw.—There is only a light demand 
for hay, and prices are without change. We quote 
choice prime hay at $174@18; medium hay at $154 l6c; 
choice Eastern fine at $14415; poor at @l2al4, and 
damaged at 10412, with Eastern swale at 20; rye 
straw in moderate supply at 14415, and out straw at 
s0 sd ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 





Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
THURSDAY, July 5, 1883. 
Beeswax. Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 


Cast Iron, cwt. 75 @. 80 
White rags, #@ 3ha@. 5) 
Colored do. ¥ lja@. 2 
Folded newsp’st lha. 1} 
Waste paper # h ja. ; 
Manilla rope ¥ h3 @ } 


Yellow, #? bh. .37 @. &# 
White, #@h . .40.@. 5b 
Coal. 
Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tha— 


retail, .. .550 @ 575 |Softwoolragsth 8 @. & 
cargo, » » -500 @ 510 |Oldcarpets, &c.b6,ha. 74 
Coffee. Waste woolens, h §a@ 1 





Mocha, ¥ hb . .26 @. 264 Petrolet 


Java, «220 cid @. DB iCru@e cco « HS 7h 
Maracaibo, ..11 @. 15 |Refined ....8 @ gi 
Rin, «cccvcest @ il do. cases ..1l0h@. 114 
Cotton. do. high test. 12 @. 13 

Naptha ....10 @. 104 


Upland. Gulf. 
ae RI Produce. 


Ordinary,. . + «7i@- 
Middling, ...%j@. 
Fair, « « « © e11R@. 124 
Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings 
Heavy44.. 84. 


Apples,¥ bbl 
dried, ¥b ..7 a 10 
sliced, ®t. .8 @, 1! 
evaporated, hl4 a. 

Rh Butter, # tb 


500 @ 550 


‘edium 44. .61@. 74 Creameries 20 @ 24 
my i . She. y | prm Vt.&N.Y.20 4 22 
Print cloths ..3\@. 3 fair to good . 18 a iv 
Cotton Flannels 8 a. 16 | Common . .12}@. 15 
Prints, fancy ..6@. 6) ae 4. 15 4 ad 

7 yakers’ ...1W@ 13 

Fish. Beans, # bushel 
Cod, ¥ qtl Smalland ex! 90 a 250 
Georges 550 @ 575 Yellow eyes 375 a 3 


Mediums P15 @ 2% 
Red Kidneys’ 45 a 3 50 


.400 @ 600 


Dry bank 
Nova Scotia. . @. 



































N. Foundl’d.. @ - | Cheese, # tb 
Hake ....175 @ 200 prime factory 10 J 
Haddock . .200 @ 200 fairto good .¥ @. 10 
Pollock . «2«+-+ @» furm dairy ..8 @. 1 
Mackerel i Sas 7 1 re 

No. 1,% bbli4 00 @16 00 | Rggs,# doz. .17 a 1” 

No.2 ...800 a4 900 |Onions,# bbl... a. 

No.3 . «+ 600 @ 750 | Potatoes 
Alewives -50 @ 000 ¥bush ...25 @. 60 
Salmon | New, # bbl 0 

No. 1,# bb] 24 00 @25 00 | ys 
Herring 

Scaled, ¥ box 28 4 20 9 00 

Pickled, bbl 350 @ 400 OO 

Flour and Meal. 4 
Western sup. 300 a 375 Is 
Common ext . 400 @ 475 
Minnesota . .500 @ 7 50 
Patents .600 @ 700 | Beef, Mess 
Roller Flour .575 @ 6 5 We mes if 
St.Louis. . .575 @ 625 West. ext. 1400 41450 
Ohio& Indiana 5 50 a 600 Plats a 6 50 
Michigan . .525 @ 575 | Pork, prime ( 00 
Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 450 Mess ...1850 > Of 
Oat Meal . .600 @ 7 50 Clear 000 00 
Rye Flour . .375 a 400 Backs. . .2 ‘) 
Corn Meal. ... @ 300 | Lard, tee, # th. 10}4 

. caddies, # bh. 1 

Fruit. Han sade hee 

lmonds : Hogs, dressed 2 = 
Ss 1 aa 

( nd oe paw. I Salt— # hhd 
Currants - - dja t Purk’s Island ) 
Dates # th .. .5 @. 10 | Liverpool ..14 150 
Pea Nuts... 83a 95 bag, fine. . 
Figs,drums... @ . Huish. 

Layers ..-19@. 2 ; Pigs! 
Lemons,¥ box 5 00 @ 7 00 Corrected ou S f a 
Oranges,¥ box5 00 @ Futtler - 
Raisins, layer 210 4 Clover, red. « lf ‘ 

Loose Muse 1 50 ¢ white Dutch th 1 ) 

Alsike. a ) 
Girain. Grass, ? busl 
Corn, # 56 ths Herds . 00 a 

Yellow .. . 68 6u Hungarian . 3 125 

No. 1 mixed 6 @. 67 |  * 1 150 

No.2 mixed. . @ Red Top,bag 1475 

Ungraded . .60 @, 02 Foulmead’w 200 a 0 

Steamer »- &a ( Lawn .. ;00 a 4 
Oats eveersS @ o4 t. l. Ben i 
Wheat... .100@116 Ky. Blue ... @250 
Rye ...e+..75 @- 80] Orchard.... @ 2% 
Bark 85 @ 100 | Buckwheat, bu. @ 25 
Shorts, y ton ow 118 00 Barle vy, # bush ° i 1 aa) 
Fine Feed. . 18 00 @10 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 12 
Middlings . .1900 @2000 |Wheat, spring . @ 250 
Cotton Seed Meal lax Seed ...-« @ 25 

Wewt.....- @175 | Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 

# ton. . . 2600 @2s 00 Caleutta, .195 @ 20 

, ) Canary, Sici 275 
Hay—¥ 200 _ uated Head. .@ a. 
East.& North.11 00 18 00 Gptees. 
t City Scales—retaill. 
Country Hay Cassia, #? hb . . If 18 

Wton . . 2200 @2400 [Cloves. . 2. . 0 
Straw, 100 tbs 100 @ 175 |Ginger «2+. 85 

Hides and Skins. — . 0 02 006 G. W 

utinegs ° 4 , 
Calcutta cow, ¥ tb : Pepper... .17 9 

Slaughter . . 12 13 ¢ 

Dead green .10 @. 10} Starch. 

B. Avres, dry .23 @. 234) Wheat,?B ..6)a@. 
Rio Grande ©, .21,}@. 22 |Corn,@h ...4a@. 5 
Western, dry .17 @. 17 Potato, #@th...5a. 543 
Wet «222+ +9@. W Sugar. 
Goat skins. » .25 @. 60 |, Fe eR TN 
Hioney- Fair to g’d ref 6ja@. | 
Northern Prime refining: @. 7 
tox, #? bh ..2 a 0 Centrifugal .7)4. } 

Strained, # 16 @. 25 | Re Snot, cube «« } 

Powdered . .- ’ 

ee Granulated . S 

I881,... ++ -30 @. 35 | Coffee crush .6ja. 8} 
FOE, 49% 6/0 OE. Tallow. 

Leather. Rendered, ¥ ® . 778 ® 

Sole, B. Ayres.21 @. 25 |Grease ... + -64@. 74 

ommo 20 . 2 a 

Onk ss 233 6. 38 | Teas. 
Upper, in rough rmosas ...27 @. 60 

Hemlock . .21 @. 274|/Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 

Oak... +. 28 @. 32 |Imperial ...20@. 4 
Calf : Hyson..«..17 @. 35 

.45 @. 50 | Young Hyson 1b @ 40 

Finished , .60 a. 90 |Hyson Skin. .15 a 25 

French ..120 @ 200 |Souchong . isa. 55 

Oolong .« «+. 1 
t 


Lime. 1 
j Japan. «e+ «16 





Rockland, csk 95 @ 100 | Webacco. 
Lumber. Conn. & Mass. Wrappers 
Pine, clear 25 00 a@60 00 Commot lta 16 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 als 00 Medium ...i18 @ 0 
Refuse . . 1800 a15 00 vas 5 a 5 
Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 | Selections » .40 @. 5 
Spruce | Seconds ...1l a@. 1 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1300 @14 00 Fillers ... .54@ 74 
Refuse . .8 00 @1000 Havana seed 18 a 25 
Hemlock boards Leaf—C1 < 13 @. le 
Nos.1 & 2.1100 @12 00 Good Westernl0 @. 13 
Refuse. . .9 00 @1000 Com'n & med. 8 @. 10 
Flooring boards Lugs . +++. 6a 8 
Nos.1 & 2. 3000 45200 | Havana 75 25 
Refuse - 2000 @2200 |Yara .....70 4100 
Clapboards— | . Wood and Bark. 
Extra pine 3000 @50 00 : 
Sap do . 3000 a45 00 | Retail prices ¢ d. 
Spruce . .1800 @3000 Bark, hemlockl2 00 a14 00 
Shingles ...175 @575 |Wood,hard... @l000 
Laths .200 @ 235 soft .- eee es GSU 
‘ Wholesale prices ¥ cord 
Molasses. Serer i 8 00 
New Orleans .30 @. 60 Wood, hard 575 6 4 
Barbadoes. . .37 @. 38 Soft 2 000 G90 
Cienfuegos . .30 @ Wool. 
Porto Rico . 33 @. 50 |Qnhio and Pennsylvania 
Nails. Picklock. . .42 @. 4 


10d to 60d— | ChoiceXX, .39 @. 40 
FineX ...37 @ 38 








) ha @3io | 
aoe yee = Medium... .40 @. 43 
oil. Coarse ...32 @. 35 

Linseed, Am. .. @. 55 ;Mich., N. Y. & Vermont 
Crude sperm .. @ 105 Extra and XX36 @. 38 
Do. whale. .53 @, 55 Fine . « « «+36 @. 37 
Medium. ..40 @,. 42 


Refined do. 63 a 68 


Sperm, winter 120 @ 123 Common 30 @. 33 
Do. bleached1 25 @ 127 |Other Western 


Lard, West. Ex 83 @. 86 Fine and X .35 @. 


Nos.1&2..70 4 75 Medium... .40 @. 42 
Extra Boston a. 90 Common . .30 @, 35 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 | Pulledextra. .35 @. 40 
Superfine ..25 @. 45 


Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 
per Stock, &c,. 

Old Copper, ¥? thi2 @. 15 
Brass,# bh. . 9@. 10 


No.1 . «+ «15 @. 20 
Combing fleece 
Fine delaine. .42 @. 43 
California ,..12 @. 30 


Lead, ¥ bh ..3}@. 4) |Texas.....17 @. 30 
Pewter, #h .6 @. 15 |Canada pulled. 30 @. 40 
Zine, Wb. . .3 a 3 do. combing . 35 @. 36 


115 
REMARKS.—Of course ther« 
doing this week; there never is when a holiday comes 


Se’p Iron, cwt. 100 a Cape Good Hope27 @. : 


is very little business 


in the middle of the week, 


Anthracite coal continues in good demand and the 
companies have made a slight advance in cargo prices. 
Coffee is quiet but holders are firm. Cotton is lowe 
and weak, with very little doing in futures. Codfish 
are quiet, and held somewhat above the views of buy 

ers; mackerel are weaker; alewives scarce and higher 

pickled herring in limited demand and prices nominal 
he flour maket continues very dull, and prices are a 
shade lower on almost all grades. Corn is dull and 
declining; oats quiet and weaker; rye and barley 
nominal; shorts and feed unchanged and in very light 
demand. 

Hides continue very dull. 
ing in leather and prices are well sustained. 
is unchanged and there is a fair business doing Mo 
lasses is quiet and quoted a shade lower. Nails are 
firm and in fair demand. Linseed oil more ati 
firm; lard oil lower and dull; petroleum firm but with 
out change. Pork is still weak and buyers are shy; 


There is considerable do 
Lumber 





active 








lard a trifle lower and weak; hams are firm and in 
good demand; beef steady and unchanged. here is 
no change to note in the sugar market. Teas are firm 


for all grades; the new importations of Formosas, by 
way ot San Francisco, are said to be of high quality, 
and to have brought extreme prices. 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 

New York, July 3, 1883.—Cotton—market dull and 
nominally unchanged; middling uplands at 10 5-l6c; 
do New Orleans at 10 9-l6c. Flour—market dull and 
heavy, and strongly in buyers’ favor, with a limited 
export and home trade demand; business for export 
mainly in low grades; sales No 2 at $2 4043 60; super- 
fine Western and State at $3 4044; common to good 
extra at $3 904440; good to choice do $4 504675, 
common to choice white wheat Western extra at $6 25 
4675; fancy do at $6 80@7; common to good extra 
Ohio at #3 0446 50; common to good extra St. Louis 
at $3 054675; good to prime Minnesota extra at $5 60 
a@6 50; choice to double extra do at $6 6047 25; South- 
ern declining; common to fair extra at $4 1545; good 
to choice do at $5 0564675. Rye flour steady at $5 304 
375. Cornmeal steady; yellow Western at $345 40; 
Brandywine at $3 4043 50. Wheat—market lower; 
export inquiry very slow, with a fairly active trade on 
speculative account; sales No 3 spring at 95c; No 2 
red at $1 17441174; No 1 red State at $1194; Nol 
white do at #1174; No 2 red July at $1 1141 13; do 
August at $1 13ja@1 154; do September at $1 1641 18. 
Rye steady; No 2 Milwaukee at 65c; State and Canada 
at 70a73c. Barley nominal. Corn firm, with a good 
export demand and a fairly active speculative trading ; 
sales No 3 at 57@58c; No2 at 60,a@61c; No 2, July, at 
574,a501c; do August at 50, a61jc; do September at 60} 
a6zjc; do October at 62a63jc. Oats—fairly active; 
sales No 3 at 39439}c; do white at 41c; No 2 at 40@ 
40\c; do white at 44c; No 1 at 40hc; do white at 49c; 
mixed Western at 36443c; white do at 43a@40c; white 
State at 50c; No 2 July at 40@40jc; do August at 38¢@ 
38jc; do September at 36) @36jc. Pork rather easier; 
mess at 17 62441775; family at $19 25; options neg 
lected. Beef nominal. Beef hams firm at $28; Tierce | 
beef weak; city extra India mess at $19@22. Cut 
meats steady; bams at 134@13}c; middles nominal; 
long clear at 9c. Lard—market lower, but moderately 
active; sales prime steam on the spot at $975; choice 
at $9724; July at $955@9 65; August at $9 694977; 
September at $9 75a@9 8; October at $9 50a 86; city 
steam at $9 40; refined at $9 90@1050. Butter declin- 
ing; Pennsylvania creamery at 23@24c. Cheese weak; 
State at 8h@l0jc; Western flat at 4@8c; skims at 2a6c. 

Chicago, July 3, 1883.—Flour dull; common to 
choice sprin, at #3 50@5; Minnesotas at $3 5044 25; 
bakers’ at $5@575; patents at $650@750; winter 
wheat at 2446 25. Wheat—Regular lower at 99ic for 
July; $1@1 02 for August; $1 for September, $1 05 

















Beans.—The demand has been very moderate and 
supply of pea and me- 


for October; No 2 Chicago spring at 99jc; No3 do at 
Sie; No 2 red winter a $1 0761 07}. Corn lower at 


PER.----SATURDAY, JULY 7. 


| stocks are small. 


| old Wool made, embracing some 40,000 ths, have been 
| at 37@38e for X, and 38@40c for XX, with choice se. 


1883, 








48jc, cash and July; 40jc for August; = for Sep- 

| tember and October. Oates firm at 33}c cash; 20\¢ for 
August; 28jc for September. Rye quiet at 55455\e. 
Pork lower at $15 80@15 85, cash and July; $16@16 024 
for August; $16 15@16 174 for September, and $204 
20 224 for October. Lard lower at $9 1549 20 cash; 
$9 1549 174 for July; #0 36 for August; $9 246° 45 
for September and October. Bulk meats in fair de 

| mand; shoulders at $7; short rib at $8 25; short clear 
at $8 60. 


Milwaukee, July 3, 1883.—Flour neglected. Wheat 
weak ; No 2 Milwaukee, cash and July, at @6jc; August 
at jc, and September at $102. Corn lower; No 2 at 
49jc; pew at 45c. Oats firmer; No 2 at 33)c; white at 
ote. Rye quiet; No lat 54)c. No2 at 53e. Barley 
quiet; No 3 spring extra at 47¢. Provisions lower; 
mess pork at $16, cash and July, and $16 20 for Au 
gust. Lard at $920,cash and July, and #9 374 for 
August. Hogs lower at $5 6945 9. 


Cincinnati, July 3, 1883.—Provisions very dull and 
nominally unchanged; shoulders at @&; clear rib at 
0 624; clear sides at $1025. Hogs firm; common and 
light at $5 254640; packing and butchers’ at $5 Wa 
6 60. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, July 4, 1883. 
Amount of stock at market 


Cattle, Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week, . . . « » 3,552 14,542 11,760 683 
Last week ° « «dA 11,247 131 13,637 1,168 
One y’rago, July 5, 1,817 15,070 201 16,477 459 
Horses, . «+++ ++ Ol 
| CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine ..... 19 | Rhode tstand and 
| New Hampshire 16 100 Connecticut 
Vermont... 50 1,352] Western. . . 3,455 12,700 
Massachusetts . 12 . | Canada.... 215 
New York... 86 


eo « 6 3002 14,543 


Total ...-. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. 





Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . .1,825 1,025/ Eastern .... 1 
Lowell ... 31 1,368 | Boston & Maine — 
Bos. & Albany1,665 11,250 | On foot & boats 21 
Old Colony -| — ; 
Total se eceveccesves 6 ode 14,543 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 
H. F.Gilbert. ....- 1) 
Libby & Son ....6-. 10 5 
New Hampshire— 
Aldrich & Johnson... 12 14 
1.C. Marshall .. ce + 100 51 
I. B. Sargent. . ..-. 9 
Vermont— 
Sargent & Turner ... lo 
M. G. Flanders. .... 4 10 
H. V. Whipple. ...-. w 14 
N. K. Campbell .... + 121 13 
H. Ingerson .. se see v1 45 
L. T. Mallory. .. +.» 20 1 65 th 
linker & Kentfield .. 17 217 1 
J.B. Remick. . ...-. 11 15 7 
Martin & Squier . i 30 
J. Counter . «sees 47 1! 
B.S. Hastings ....- 115 8 
H.S. Manchester ... 4 
J.V. Newton «csee ; 1 75 
G. H. Sprigg . +++ + 47 u 
A. B. Edwards ....-. 2 s ‘ 
R. E. French & Son ; j 
C. P. Burke . . ‘ 
F.S. Kimball 8 ‘ 
A.J. Piper. «sccece ) iv 
G. B. Bvams «ecsces ‘3 l s 
Iuylor & Harpin.... 10 2 
Massachusetts— 
J.Dimon. «e+e 12 
New York 
O. C. Robinson. .... v s 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson. . 17M 
G. A. Sawyer. « « ath) 
J. B. Thomas 00 
Stetson & Fart . t m 
A.N. Monroe .... « 147 
H s& Co ° SUK 
C. Leavitt & Sor & 
I i& Ka ( 
Canada 
M. Foufnier .....s-. % 
C. H. Potter .. 664 si 
FOREIGN MARKET.—The exports of the week are 
. ws: Steamer Brantford City took out 266 cattle 
1). McIntosh and O' Brine ; 349 sheep by A. N. Mon 
‘ Steamer Missouri for Liverpool, 306 cattle y J 
A. Hathaway 76 cattle by C. M. Acre & Co.; 919 
ep by J. A. Hathawny; G. H. Hammond 968 qrs of 
beef. Steamer Prussian, 61 cattle by D. MelIntosh 
25 cattle by A. N. Monroe and O' Brine Steamer 
Lepanto for London, 163 cattle by J. A. Hathawa 
) le by C. M. Acre & Co Steamer Bavari 
‘ A. N. Monroe 00) cattle by F. Rh. Ling 
irs of beef by Francis Jewett & Co Lates 
ressed beef 5$d n cattle at Liverpool d, with a 
iging prospect for two weeks hence 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
(00d oxen $8 25 875 | Second qual. . $5 
Fair to good 675 a 8 00 Third quality. 425 @475 
Few pairs premium bullocks ... . «$9.00 @ 925 
Uni Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 3, 1883 
This is necessarily a broken week for the market of 
e stock; many of the arrivals were disposed of be 
resday, thereby anticipating the wants of the 
f July here ad been a fair demand for 
previous to the regular market day, but th 
ig e movement in cattle was quite moderate. 
ry few North road cattle were this week at 
’rices rule steady on all grades and the ten 
hat the trade will be unchanged next week 
has been a large supply of Western cattle via 
funnel, handled by Hathaway & Jackson, 11 





vith a good butchers’ trade 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 
Edwards sold 4 oxen at Sate per 
pair weighing 2700 ths; 2 weighing 0 


oxen sold at 6}e live, 2420 ths; 1 1300 ths at ¢ 





5 Western, 34,281 


: 7 do, 0480 ths at Gle; 23 





at 6$c; 4 other car loads at 


sibtne pr cer, 
, 26,060 ths at 8630; 8 at 


WESTERN (¢ 


CWT. ON THE 


ATTLE. 


PRICES ¢ LIVE WEIGHT 


Light to fair $57 
[Slim. cee 4 S 


s of premium steers cost. . . 


Extra... . $650 @6 62} 
Good to prime ¢ ) «O37 


A few lot 


hton, Tuesday and Wednesday, J 

883 The market was lightly stocked w 
se yards, with the bulk, as at Watertow 
earlier in the week, to benefit the butch« 
ment calls for no advance in rates 
ly, and what is offered fit ea ile 
handle many cattle t week, bu 
considerable « tion, knowing t 








with 
whatever they sold should be d 


Sales largely from 6a 





were 


ought many of the cattle on sale 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON 
Sales of 14 steers av 1150 ths at 6jc; 4 do 


j 1m 


3 do weight 3550 ths at 6{« doav 1 sa 


of 8 steers weight 9560 ths at ¢ 
les of 3 stee 
1,010 ths at Ghe; 9 at ¢ 


ATTLE, BEE} 


AT WATERTOWN. 


sSules 
s 8s weighing $S70 tbs at ¢ s weighing 
( c; all very nice cattle 


MAINE ¢ AND STORE, 


Cattle 


Prices of Store 


Working Oxen # pair from 
milch cows and calves from $25 
farrow cows 818 to B50 
three-years 


Fancy miley 


ra 840 
two-years-old $18 to 835; 


Veal calves 3a6jc ¥ b. 


to #50; 
#9 to 20 


ld $25 to $45 


few in the market A few head of milch 


cl re eipts 


But very 
ows covert 
New MILtcun Cows, 
inticipated very few buyers at 
was very light in this department 


sent off at $50 per head, and some were 


AND SPRINGERS As dealers 
market, the business 
A few cows were 
otfered at # 
is 
VEAI 
full rates 


Far Hogs 
ogs from the 


CALVES.—Supply light, and market active at 
AND Srore Pics.—Pigs mn 
country were turned ove 


nt Fat 
dressed weight Wester 





it Sc per Ib, hogs ul 
hanged. 
Live POULTRY Prices as last week; l4ulSc ¥ hh, 


th 3650 ths on sale 
NORTHERN SHEEP 


Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ja6le # B, or 
Spring Lambs, 6a8e ¢ ) 


Prices 


$2 50a6 50 # head. 

market gives us a total of 3203 head 
bs; but the grand total at 
Brighton being between 14,0004 15,000 head, 
in idea what the requirements are to suppl 
tion in this kind of meat Fourth of July week The 
market for lambs has held up remarkably well, with 
no reduction in prices; many of the arrivals show fair 
tlesh; a few flocks of Canada lambs are noticed, but 
the run from this quarter is not expected to ce 


of sheep 


Union 
Ia and 


this market 





Thinence 





intil three or four weeks later. Sales of 52 lambs 
weighiug 2520 ths at 7c; 12 sheep weighing a fraction 
over 102 the each at 5c. Sales of 133 lambs, av 51 Ibe, 
at 7ic; 40 sheep weighing 4100 ths at 5\ Sales of 80 


lambs, av 54 ths at Sc; 12 sheep weighing 1200 ths at 5jc. 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, “a7\; country do, heavy a7,light 





6464; bull & stag hides,—a—c ¥ th; calf skins 2a 12h¢ 
¥ ih; wool pelts, 8—a@— ea. Tallow—Brighton, 7\a 
7jc; country, 445c. Western fat hogs, 64a7¢ # hb; 
Store pigs, §@)2c at retail; sucking pigs, $344.50 ea; 
Northern dressed hogs, S8}a@8\c. Shearlings 20425 ea; 
Lamb skins 50a62\c each. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The cattle market has not 
this week run in the usual calm and even channel 
As one of the regular days of sales comes on the 
Fourth of July, the reglar business must be completed 
i day earlier, which rather demoralizes or forces the 
market, making it uncomfortable to all concerned 
but as the Fourth does not come on Wednesday but 
once in seven years, We won't complain. Cattle move 
ment, as far as prices are concerned, remains as last 


week; so also is the sheep market. Northern hogs on 
mmand sc D W. Veal calves are quite firm at | 
There are no store pigs at market, and 
changed hands at ldal5c # th, with 3650 


ly oc 
juotations. 
live poultry 
ths on sale. 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. YW., July 3, 1883.—The market both 
for cattle and sheep, has been somewhat more 
during the past week, and prices are firm. seeves are 
strong and higher; sales of 1111 head at #5 7546 65; 
lexans at $5 4045 50; grass bulls at $3 5040375; cows 
butter 


active 


dull at #45460 each; calves strong and higher; 
milks at $444 50; veals at Sheep and lambs 
higher; lambs held @6 2548 25, and shee p at $4 70a 
12}; sales, 4000 head. 


S647. 


Chicago, July 2, 1883.—Hogs—market lower ; com 
mon to good mixed at $5 5045 85; heavy packing and 
shipping at $5 8546 15; light at $5 6006 15; skips at 
7 Cattle—market weak and lower on fat; | 


#3 7545 80. | 
$5 5545 95; good to choice shipping steers 
| 
| 


exports at 


at $5 3045 70; common to fair at $4 6005 25. Sheep 


market lower; common to fair at $3 5044; good at 
$1 50; choice at $4 60. | 
July 3.—Hogs—market 10a@15¢c lower; common to 


good mixed at $5 4045 75; heavy packing and shipping 
at $5 7046 10; light at #55046 05; skips at $3 7545 70. | 
Cattle—market weak and lower; exports at $5 654 
585; good to choice shipping steers at $5 3545 60; 
common to fair at $45045 20. Sheep—market weak; 
common to fair at $343 75; good at $425; choice at 
24 35. | 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. | 
Boston, July 2, 1883. 

The market for Wool remains pretty much the same 
have put in an appearance, and the sales show an in 
crease over previous weeks. The transactions include 
1,533,200 ths of all kinds, and were largely unwashed 
Texas and Western fleeces and pulled Wools. The 
receipts are quite small compared with last year, and 
from present indications will continue small for the 
present, as no Wool can be bought in the interior and 
resold jn Eastern markets at a profit. Wool in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan is not sought after, and 
will not be until prices become more equalized. 

There is a good stock of Texas, Territory and West 
ern unwashed fleeces on hand, and rather more busi. 
ness has been done the past week, but holders find it 
difficult to make sales at satisfactory prices. Buyers 
have already ascertained that they made too much 
haste in purchasing in Texas and at other points, and 
now find it difficult to obtain cost. The same_results 
will follow purchases in Ohio and Michigan, !f made 
at present extreme prices. 

tie business in washed fleeces has been light, but 
Some small lots of new Ohio have 
been received but remain unsold. The few sales of 


| 
as last week, although a larger number of te 
| 
| 


lections at higher figures. 

Combing and delaine fleeces are quiet, as the as- 
sortment offering is quite small. The sales of fine de. 
laine and fine No 1 combing have ranged from 394 45c, 


and the latter js an outside figure for Nol. Fine de. 
laine is nominally 39a@42c # for Michigan and Ohio. 
There has been a sale of 50,000 ths Can combing on 


rivate terms. The new Canada clip is held at 20c 

there, and this would make the cost here about 324 
@33c ¥ under the new duty. 

In Catifornia Wool the business has been of no ac. 
count, the sales comprising some 21,000 ths spring. 
There is very little California Wool here, and the 
stock of this description is smaller than for many 
years at this time, but there is no demand for it. 











Some choice lots of old and new California are on 
hand, but sales could not be made at a satisfactory 
price. From San Francisco we learn that some 700,-. 
000 Ibs Northern spring and some 400,000 the Eastern 
Oregon have been taken by manufacturers. The quo 
tation for Northern spring Wool ranges from 21 424K 
¥ th, with a shrinkage of 57462 ¥ cent; and Southern 


| spring from 144 18c, with a shrinkage of 70877 # cent 


Stocks are still rapidly acenmulating at San Francisco, 
but outside of a few manufacturers, whose wants are 
now probably supplied, there is no demand for it 

Pulled Wool has been in fair demand and prices re 
main unchanged. The principal sales have been in th: 
range of 0g37¢c ¥ t for super and X 

Foreign Wool continues quict. The receipts of the 
past week have been small, but this week considerable 


will be liberated from bond, under the new duty, which 
goes into effect on the first of July Carpet Wool 
continue very dull and prices are nominal 

Sales &And prices for the past week have been as 


follows 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales includ 
18,000 the XX at Sa3he; 15,000 he X and XX at 4 
s0c; 9300 the XXX on private terms; 2000 the No 1 at 
i3c; 3000 ths No 1 at 424c; and 19,600 Ihe No 1 at 41 a4 
v tt 


Y th. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Other Fleeces—The sales 
| include 45,000 ths Michigan and Wisconsin X at 36437: 
10,000 thes Michigan X at 354e; 45,000 Ibs at S5e; 19,000 
ths New York at tic; 5700 the Western fleeces at ona 
42K 3200 Ibs coarse at S2c; and 1100 ths coarse at 3« 
|v 


Combing and Delaine 


Fleeces—The salee include 
2000 Ibs No 1 combing at 42a45c; t 


1000 ths No at 4h 


1500 thes combing and delaine at 41443¢; 5000 the Ohio 
| delaine at 40c; 500 ths Ohio combing and delaine at 
40c; 8600 the combing and delaine at 4a4k 1000 


tine and medium combing at 30440c; 2000 ths combing 
at S32042c; 20,000 tha at Sz adic 100 Ihe coarse at Wx 
700 tbs course at 30c; 20,000 the Kentucky at 274¢; 10 
000 tbs coarse at Zic; 500 the coarse at 5c; 800 tt 
combing at 27¢; 8000 ths at 25 1000 Ibs course at 24 


and 7000 tbs on private terms 

lexas and ‘lerritory Ihe sales include 
Texas at 
80,200 ths at ( 
4000 the at lbavlec; 
z3 he und 9000 tbs fine Colorado at l4he # bh 

Missouri, Georgia, Kentucky 
include 30,000 ths Missouri on private t 


2 4 Lt 1200 Ths at 


erritory 








medium a ; 
ths tine at 2c; oh! at 24 
000 Ths medium at 2 . tbs arse ut 2 l " 
at Voalic; 517,006 at ) = 





oe . 
000 ths at 2 


)avZ™ Nn 
California 


W ool—The sales ir e 7000 spring 
ic; and 14,000 u private term 
Wool—The sales include 80,000 the «1 
sladic; 105,000 ths super and X a l 
super at 3¥ 1500 Ibs B super at 

per at 40« iu hs super at " 

2000 The supe t nu 41.700 the a 4 





$2a37c; and ¢ 0) the ( ' private terms 
Scoured Wool—The sales include 67 the at 25 
1204 at 7 ht t 
Otc; 00 the at 36)« ( i at Sle yO the 
000 Ths at 50c; 1000 ths at 44 t ) the cox 
w I 

Noils and Sum *—The sales ir de f 
on private 
and cotts at 
5c; 3400 ths sorts a i ” indries at 
i0c # ib 

Foreign Wool—T . le 00) ths Aus 
tralia at 4 ( , SOOO tb 
Camels Hair f M carpet on 


termes « ! ks at IS 





FISH MARKET. 
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Financial Matters, 














SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES. 
rer ‘ J , IRS 
U. 8. Pacif ! 
“New Ex ; : ( 
$s ° ° eceses 
4s 5 
=> * @ ©0828 6.6 @ 6.6 6 4 os 
ID) f < 100" 
Atch., Top. & S Fe RI ee 
hastern KR. R 1h 
Hartf & | est saa ere tcc uaans 
New York & N I Kk. I 1] 
New Mexico & So. I KI : 114 
Rutland R. R . “4 
Union Pacific R. R.& aT 
Be nW I ‘ CO seeesevsenee 
be n Land ¢ MY sevesevsvecves f 
B i Gas l CO wee eres evevsecves Sf 
Bell Teley cee ee SoS CT ede OS 
A Po} i&S ike R.1 “4 
B n& A ta ss 6 ks wake od o R 
bs n&l Kk. 1 ~ 
ls n&M RK. 1 ' 
bos & 1’ KR. KR ° . t 
Che RK. RR ° t 
Chicago, |} ( k. I . ‘ 
Concord R ° . Te 
Conne R.RK 16s 
Eastern | ° 4 
au a See eee eee ee eee 127 
Maine Cent R.J svy 
Ma Cel R. 1 m i 
Na t I hk. I 150 
New ¥ & vi R. I 4 
N ! R. | ° 110 
Ne & WwW R.R 16 
() & I | i tee 6 oe 0% 6 20 
Old ¢ kK. R haa aw ea tee @ BU 
Por Saco & I R. R 112) 
RK kK. R r 4) 
Un Ia ek. tl y 
ve t& Cai I cee eer eeses 
Verm & Ma ‘ R.R esse eweee 1314 
Worcester & Nashua RK. R. . see © 
Hoon’s SJARSAPARILLA 
Is designed to meet the wants of a large por 
tion of our people who are either too] 
employ a phy ware too lar remove 
to ea eall | s irger cl 
who ar rt medica 
i vd t ( f I ind need 
n ie tot i i em an aj 
etite, purify their od, and oil up the n 
chinery of their | do its dut 
willl y N il takes hold of tl 
system and hits exactly the spot like 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
It works lil i reaching every part of 
the human thi ’ jlood, giving t 
all renewed life and energy. 
My friend, you 1 ! not take our word 
Ask your ne has just taken one 
bott H | } you that “It's the best 
ack r lL ever invested,” 
LERANON, N. H1., I 19, 1879. 
Messre.C.1.H > & Dear Sirs 
Altl ily prejudiced against patent 
med ‘ ral, 1 \ iced, from 
the t rey I | heard of your 
Sar last December 
for dys] Land tration, and | 
have rece | Very tifving results from 
its use ! ‘ t econd bottle, 
and consider it a remedy for 
indig Lion and it tt lant troul 8. 
Yours \ 
PoC. CHURCHILL, 
Fir fi ( | 
A ) Ses, 
a. ’ Gained 
the Ly. 
cet 10 Pounds 
Says: “Ho ) \ putting 
new lifer it 
pounds since I began t eit.” Hast \ 
two bottles. 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILI ! 
gists, Price $1 per § 


pared by C. I, HOOD & CO.,1 





\ (WERIVED 


(CONQUEROR. } 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
a ~=eEPILEPSY, SPASMS, “Sma 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIOUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 


BH™~$1.50 per bottle at druggists. SMe 
The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med., Co., Prop’rs. 
) 


St. Soseph, 3c. a 
Correspondence freely answered by physicians. 
For testimonials and circulars send stamp 








C. N. CRITTENTON, Agent, New York. 


| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER: COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti 
ficial! color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 

hest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 

t#"But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It is the 


Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


t#r And, while prepared in oil, is so compound 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid 
[7 BEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 
t@r it you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
(46) 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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“THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND 
































New Envland Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


ARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merc hants Row, Boston, Mass 


— 
~ 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘  « 
6 ad id se 
Each subsequent sd we S & 
oe SO 8 & oe 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
charged for the space occupied in 


Business Notices, first “ 


Reading Matter Notices, 


Advertisers 
solid nonpareil measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
net prices for all advertising less 


are 


ae” The above are 


than $100 in amount 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


Che following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
f vw NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
s ers and collections in the following Counties in 
New Engl 
G. W. NYE, « eececvecve 

FREEMAN ROBBINS, . » WASHINGTON, VT. 


F. W. CHEEVER,... . « » WINDSOR AND WIND- 
HAM Cos., VT. 
A. W. WINGATE,. . «+s OXFORD and FRANK- 


LIN Cos., ME. 
LESTER BARNES, ...« + « MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
D. G. STEVENS, .. +c 


juested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
bel will always show how far they have 


Subscribers are reg 


on their ia 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 

Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

Country Consignments Solicited. 
28 Rlackstone St., under New England House, 
Wm. F. BOSTON. 


BROOKS. 


FURNITURE. 

Established in 1836, 

re. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 


FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 


w. 


Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c. 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, @482,451.87 
+ + «$271,818.40 


2 22 268.9 


Surplus over Re-Insurance, .... 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, . 2 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, . .. . _18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877 00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROR, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cnas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 














General Mntelligence. 


PERSONAL. 

Banquets were given Saturday night in 
Dublin to Senator Jones of Nevada, and in 
London to Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, who leaves 
England to return to America. 

(he court-martial at Yokohama investigat- 
« the cause of the wreck of the United States 
eamer Ashuelot, which was lost on the coast 

Jap in, recommends the dismissal of Com- 
mander Mullen and the suspension of Engi- 
neer Entwistle for one year. Lieut. Wyckoff 
was exonerated 

In view of the fact that the management of 
Cornell University has chosen for the chair of 


History and Political Economy in that institu- 
tion a gentleman who is an ardent free-trader, 
President White announces that Hon. Ellis 
Il. Roberts has been engaged to present to 


students the protectionist side of the question. 
Concerning the connection of the Sultan 


and the Khedive with the burning of Alexan- 


it is announced that the British Govern- 


ria, 
ment have all the secret papers of Arabi Pasha 
many other secret papers in their posses- 
ion, and that while the Sultan comes out in 
the worst colors, the Khedive comes out as a 


omewhat weak but truthful ruler. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., in laying the 
foundation stone recently of a new Congrega- 
tional Church at Westgate-on-Sea, said the | 
English had not to go to India for heathenism ; | 
t existed at their own doors, nearly one-half 
f the people neglecting public worship. 

Mrs. Bay Singleton, a cousin of the James 
ys, and during the war a spy for Quantrell, 
ecently attempted to commit suicide at Fort 
Worth, 

l'exas, and it was the display of a revolver 


Texas. She is the best pistol woman 


that induced Bay Singleton, a member of the 


James gang, to marry her. She is said to be 
“respectable, accomplished and strong- 
led woman.” 
Ihe trustees of the Garfield Monument 


nd at Cleveland, Ohio, have finally selected 

we in Lake View Cemetery for the Presi- 
It is said to be the 
ost magnificent spot in the State, as it com- 
Lake 


e entire cemetery and a long stretch of farm- 


s last resting place. 


a fine view of Cleveland, Erie, 


mands 


| ntry 
Beyond his gray hairs, says the London 
Lancet, Mr. Bright showed hardly any traces 
f time-wrought changes at the mass-meeting 
it Birmingham. He spoke with all his old | 


ise and grace, and had evidently lost none 


! that sympathetic power by which he has so 
peatedly secured the rapt attention of vast 


liences. For nearly an hour his voice held 


lear and strong, and only after he had 


successfully calling upon it to carry his 
s to 20,000 persons for that time, did he 
To those Mr. 


Brieht has twice been laid aside from all work 


et hoarse. who reeall how 


for conside rable periods by serious illness, it 


will be particularly gratifying that he is en- 
joving such a hale old age. Such lives as Mr. 





Bright’s have other than political lessons to 
teach 

W. H. Vanderbilt added 
the endowment fund of Vanderbilt University 
in Nashville. 


Smith 


has $100,000 to 


letter to 


the New York Tribune, emphasizing his posi- 


Goldwin writes a forcible 
tion against the policy of importing Irishmen 
to this country. He thinks that Irish inunda- 
tion is everywhere a source of wretchedness, 
and even prophesies a war between America 
und England, kindled by the Irish. 

Harcuimna Fisu 
odd that 
European Princes should be urging before a 
| 
set by the United States for the encourage- 
for while the art is 
one in Europe, and extensively followed 


Mopes 


Aporrep in Evrorr. — It 


AMERICAN oO} 


seems 


sh Commission the adoption of the example 


ment of fish culture ; an 


1) 
old 


s a private business, it is comparatively new 
n America. The first organized effort at re- 
toring the of this 
made by New York not over twenty years 
Harper's Magazine in 1867 first called 
veneral attention to the necessity of restock- 
ing the rivers, and the project of fish-farming. 
\t that time only three States had Fish Com- 
Now 


fisheries country was 


ivwo 


missions, or enforced any fish laws. 
twenty-three States and the General Govern- 
ment This 
country followed, but improved upon the sys- 
tem in vogue in Europe—American hatching- 
iouses are only variations of those of the 
French Government at Huninque—yet Euro- 
pean opinion is already urging the adoption 
of American improvements through a no less 
conspicuous mouthpiece than the Prince of 
Wales, who lately read before the Fisheries 
Conference in London, a paper on the subject 
prepared by his brother, the Duke of Edin- 


burgh. 


have organized Commissions. 





Tur ApuLTERATION oF Trea. — Already, 
since the new law prohibiting the importation 
of spurious and adulterated teas went into ef- 
fect, something over seven thousand packages 
of alleged tea have been thrown out by Mr. 
James R. Davies, the government appraiser 
at New York. Importers are beginning to 
find out that the Government is in earnest in 
the matter, although, asa large part of the 
tea that is imported into this country comes 





CHAS. O. BROOKS. | 


| English clergyman, who has translated the New 
| ‘Testament, the Paradise Lost, and several Shake- 


in by way of San Francisco, where there is no 
special appraiser of tea, the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to stop the importation are rendered, 
to some degree, nugatory. One effect of the 
enforcement of the law has been to strengthen 
the market for all old teas now in the country, 
even for the poorest grades. The Chinese 
government, through its Minister ‘at Wash- 
ington, has expressed its desire to assist the 
United States government in closing our mar- 
kets to these adulterated products, and sam- 
ples of the goods already rejected have been 
furnished to the Minister, who. will transmit 
them to China as a warning to the exporters. 
Thus far the 
with decided 


operation of the law has met 
approval by all except a certain 
class of importers. 


Tue CominG Harvests.—The Cincinnati 
Price Current publishes the result of an ex- 
tended investigation through the producing 
States of the West concerning the corn and 
wheat crops. It places the aggregate of the 
wheat crop at 440,000,000 bushels against 
504,000,000 last The 
crop is reported in good stand generally, the 


bushels year. corn 
acreage being considerably increased, and the 
condition averaging well, though backward. 
Many sections now have drawbacks from ex- 
cessive rains. Seventy per cent of the returns 
report fair to good supplies of old corn on 


hand. 


Summer Excurstons.—The New York & 
New England Railroad has issued a descrip- 
tive list of one hundred summer excursions 
which may be made at liberal reduction from 
usual rates, till October Ist, including all the 
principal summer resorts in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and the Catskill regions 
in New York. 
to A. C. Kendall, General Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 


It will pay to send for the list 


THE HOP MARKET. 

The New York Price Current gives the fol- 
lowing comments on the situation: The mar- 
ket is really unquotable. ‘There is scarcely 
any business doing; the late warm weather 
has largely increased the consumption of beer, 
but nearly all the large brewers are amply 
supplied, and the few who have had to buy 
for current wants have named their own 

prices. As has been the case for six weeks or 
| more it is impossible to force sales. Dealers 

who have offered goods without limit as to 
| price have failed to draw a bid of any kind. 
| The market is settling under its own weight. 
| The speculative demand last fall carried prices 
beyond all reasonable limits, and brewers 
proved the maxim that ‘‘necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Various drugs and 
compounds have been experimented with un- 
til substitutes have been found 
merit enough to be pretty generally used to 
the exclusion of hops. 

To such an extent has the consumption of 
hops been curtailed, that the light crop of 
last year, with the heavy export trade, is 
likely to prove more than enough to carry us 
through the season. The market has rapidly 
declined from 1.10a1.15 to the nominal figure 
given this week, and it is a settled fact that a 
further material decline can only be prevented 

a demand from England—or a very sud- 
den change in the appearance of the vine. 
We make our outside quotation for choice 
New York State hops 50c., but remark that it 
would be almost impossible to sell within 2e. 
of that price. Good brewing hops are offered 
at 45c. and inferior down to 40c.  Yearlings | 
entirely nominal. A few small sales of Cali- 
fornians reports d on the basis of soad0c., but 
not much business could be done at those fig- 
ures. Crop reports are generally favorable, 
though in some sections the missing hills in 
old yards will considerably reduce the yield. | 
English advices speak of the plantations look- 
ing exceedingly well, and reports from Ger- 
many are encouraging so far as heard from. 





possessing 


by 


FISH AS FOOD. 
Richardson, F. R. S., in a_re- 
cent address ‘The Nutritive Value of Fish 
as an Article said that ev- | 
effort to supply healthy food and good 
sanitary conditions to the people was deserv- 
consideration and 
subjects were becoming the questions of the 
day. It was a pregnant if not an alarming 
fact that England never had at command much | 
more than a month's food supply derived from 
her own produc tive resources, and hence the 
utility, if not the necessity, of considering ev- 
ery available source of home food supply. 
The fish supply was an exceedingly important 
question, as tending to increase the available 
food for the people. But as an article of food 
it should be taken for its worth in supplying 
the constituents of physical lite. The 
ments required for the sustentation of healthy 
life were the flesh-building, the foree or heat- 
producing, the mineral, and the watery milk. | 
Most fish contained all these necessary con- 
stituents, some than Pollock, 
however, held all the necessary qualities very 
equally balanced. But the strongest and most 
nutritive fish was sturgeon, which equalled in 
all the essentials the best flesh meats. 
a question whether fish could not be 
generallly as nutritive as flesh meats, and he 
suggested that the government should insti- 
tute an analytical commnission on the subject. 
In the matter of distribution, they wanted to | 
bring fish as a food to the doors of the poor, 


Dr. W. B. 


on 


of Common Food,” 
ery 


ing ot 


support, and both 


more others. 


It was 
made 


and he believed the best method for doing sO 
was to improve the costermonger system by 
sending fish round in specially constructed ve- 
To popularize information on the best 
method of living physically should be one of 
the objects of the movement, and by and by a 
healthy race could be produced by reducing 
the consumption of flesh meats and regulating 
the dietary of fish, vegetables and other cheap- 
ly obtainable foods. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Richardson for his essay, and 


hicles. 


addresses were delivered by Messrs. ds Rus- 
sell Endean, S. Brighty, and others, and ¢ 
local committee to carry out the objects of the 


league was formed. 


“My horse was very lame with Naricular Joint 
Disease,” says W. EF. Peterson, of Waltham, Mass. 
“Ellis’s Spavin Cure has cured him.” It never 
disappoints. 

In New York there were 68 toy pistol accidents 
last year, of which 18 proved fatal; in Massachu- 
setts, 39, of which 26 produced death; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 12, of which 10 were fatal; in Connecticut, 
10, of which 5 proved fatal; in New Jersey, 10, of 
which 5 were tatal; in Rhode Island, 4, of which 3 
were fatal; in Maine, 6, of which 4 were fatal, and 
in Chicago, 60, of which 19 proved fatal. 


No injurious effects can follow the use of Ayer’s 
Ague Cure in the treatment of malarial diseases. 
It contains, besides a specific and unfailing anti- 
dote for miasmatic poison, other remedial agents 
which unite to expel the poisonous humors, purify 
the system, and leave it in a healthy and reinvig- 
orated condition. 


Tue death is announced of I. E. Salkinson, an 


speare plays into classical Hebrew. This may 
have been, as a pastime, perhaps as good as play- 
ing on the Jewsharp, but it certainly was just as 
useless to humanity. 


Do you ever have acute pains in your left breast 
extending to vour arms, do you ever have suffo- 
cating feelings in region of your heart? Ifso, you 
have Heart Disease. Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator, a sure specific. $1. per bottle. 


A practical joker bas been sent to jail fora 
year by a Swiss criminal court for merely having 
in his possession a document inscribed as follows : 
“Fool’s Bank, doing business in Nowhere, prom- 
ises to pay on presentation a hundred francs. Di- 
rector, Prince Carnival. Note: Whoever forges 
bank-notes will be sent to a watering-place for fif- 
teen years.” 

In the Hop Porous Plaster the virtues of Fresh 
Hops are combined with strengthening and stimu- 
lating balsams, and its cures of Weak Back, Pain 
in the Side, Rheumatism and Neuralgia or Pain in 
the Chest are simply marvellous, it being more 
efficacious and thorough than any liniment or 
liquid remedies. You'll say so after using. 


Trabe in Japan is represented as depressed and 
discouraging. The high hopes formerly entertained 
that the country would rapidly develop as a com- 
mercial nation are fast dying away. The exports 
of ten years ago remain the exports of today, and 
there can be no progress until the Government’s 
restrictive policy is abandoned. 

Harasstnc Dreams.—An unnatural excitement 
of the brain and nervous system is the direct cause 
of sleeplessness, as also of harassing, nocturnal 
dreams. Vegetine has a peculiarly soothing effect 
in all such cases, when taken just before going to 
bed. 

A party of bailiffs entered a house at Wood- 
ford, Eng., to levy an execution, when the occu- 
pant threw a hive of bees at them, and then locked 
the officers in a room with the insects. The per- 

trator of this singular assault was sentenced to 
bs days’ hard labor. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and makes 
the weak strong. Sold by Druggists. 


Tur New York Commissioners for the preserva- 
tion of the scenery around Niagara Falls have de- 
cided to take a strip of land from just above the 
head of the rapids to the upper suspension bridge, 
and Bait, Goat, Bird, Luna and Chapin Islands, 
and a few others near. 


Puysicians have lo bed Dr. Graves’ 
Heart lator for Heart Disease, why—because 
it is a sterling preparation for a peculiar disease, 
and 30 years’ use warrants it. $1. per bottle. 

Texas has $3,000,000 piled up in her treasury, 
and is adding at least $100,000 to the amount 
month. The State debt cannot be paid until it 
matures, and therefore the mone remains idle. 
In view cf these fnete there is a call for a redu 
of taxes. 

Eruersy or Nine Years.—“I thank the giver 
of all good gifts,” writes J. N. Marshall, of Granby, 
Newton Co., Mo., “for giving me Samaritan Ner- 
vine. It cured my daughter’s fits, of 9 
years’ standing.” set at druggists. $1.50. 

Tue Japanese are teaching about 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in their public schools on the —— and 
English systems. 





| soon be much reduced. — Correspondence of 
| Boston Journal. 


| peculiarly rich in large types. The trunk is 
| four or five feet in diameter, and 


| above which the head extends many feet more. 
| On its discovery a few branchlets could only 


A SUBMARINE BALLOON, 

The Marseilles correspondent of the Lon- 
don News writes: The international exhibition 
of Nice is reserving some wonders for the for- 


the winter of 1883-4 upon the borders of the 
Mediterranean. One of these wonders is a 
balloon which its inventor, M. Toselli, calls 
‘the observatory under the sea.” Jt is made 
of steel and bronze, to enable it to resist the 
pressure which the water produces at a depth 
of 120 metres. This ‘tobservatory under the 
sea” has a height of eight metres, and is divi- 
ded into three compartments. The upper 
apartment is reserved for the commander, to 
enable him to direct and to watch the working 
of the observatory, and to give to the passen- 
gers the explanations necessary as to the depth 
of the descent, and what they will see in’ the 
depths of the sea. The second apartment, in 
the centre of the machine, is comfortably fur- 
nished for passengers to the number of eight, 
who are placed so that they can see a long dis- 
tance from the vessel or machine. They have 
under their feet a glass which enables them to 
examine at their ease the bottom of the sea, 
with its fishes, its plants and its rocks. The 
obscurity being almost complete at 70) metres 
of depth, the observatory will be provided 
with a powerful electric sun, which sheds light 
to a great distance in lighting these depths. 
The passengers have at their disposal a tele- 
phone, which allows them to converse with 
their friends who have stopped on the steam- 
boat which transports the voyagers to such 
places as are known as the most curious in the 
neighborhood, ‘They have also handy a tele- 
graph machine. Beneath the passengers an 
apartment is reserved for the machine, which 
is constructed on natural principles, that is to 
say, as the body of a fish, becoming heavier 
or lighter at command, so as to enable the 
machine to sink or rise at the wish of the op- 
erator. 





lite a 
| 
THE COTTON CROP. 
| The June report to Bradstreet’s is based on 
124 replies. It is the most exhaustive report 
| yet received, covering 95 per cent of the cot- 
ton growing regions, or 617 out of 657 coun- 
| ties raising 500 or more bales. The mail ad- 
| vices are June 16, and show that the weather 
has been fair to good up to date. In detail, 
| 443 correspondents say good, 467 say fair, 
j}and 291 Say it has been bad. As to the con- 
| dition of the stands June 16, there are 456 
replies which say they were good, 613 that 
| they were fair, and 132 that they were bad. 
| From this the condition must be regarded as 
| better than fair. The prospects for a good 
crop were regarded on that date as scarcely 
The condition of the fields as to cultiva- 
The number of 


fair. 
tion was from fair to good, 
correspondents who regard the prospect fair 
for a good crop was 394; the number who saw 
a fair crop in view 625, and a bad crop 179. 


There were 509 correspondents who said the | 


condition as to cultivation was good, 551 who 
said it was fair, and 141 that it was bad. Up 
to May 18 the weather had only been fair, 
owing to cold and wet, and the condition of 
| the stand was only fair. This month brought 
| very little improvement. Telegraphic advi- 
ces from the more important points in the cot- 
ton region are somewhat contradictory as to 
distinct improvement since June 16. 9 The 
| general condition and prospects of the crop 
cannot be put down as good, but an advance 
beyond fair has been made, with an auspicious 


outlook. 


A SURE REMEDY FOR POTATO 
BUGS. 


Permit me to inform those of your readers 
who may not have made the discovery, that 
the common Dalmatian insect powder will 
slaughter the Colorado bugs as_ effectually as 
Paris green. It is not so cheap, but cultivat- 
ors of home gardens will find the cost trifling. 
It may be purchased in loose bulk for about 
fifty cents a pound. It has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of not being a poison, and may be 
kept on hand without anxiety. 

My own method of applying it is to use a 
can with perforations like a pepper castor, 
but larger and fewer. <A extravagant 
method would be to use the powder bellows, 
but the applications would then need to be 
more frequent. What remains on the leaves 
is not wasted, for the bug that crawls through 
it, is doomed. I expect equal success with 
the old-fashioned squash bug when he makes 
his appearance, but shall not wait to report, 
because I wish others to be experimenting 
now, while potato bugs are doing their best 
work. I would suggest to such that a decoc- 
tion of the powder in hot water might be ef- 
fective and economical. 

I trust that this remedy will be faithfully 
tried by amateur farmers, and I am not with- 
out hope that it will eventually compete with 
oisons, even in the hands of large producers. 
Paris green loses its poisonous properties very 
slowly by exposure to the air, and its constant 
use cannot but have injurious results. <A 
horse eating two tons of hay from land former- | 
ly cropped with potatoes, must swallow a 
quantity of arsenic in the dust adhering to it, 
possibly enough to have a cumulative poison- 
ous effect. | 

The United States Agricultural Depart- | 
ment, (see United States Agricultural Report, 
1881-2,) is making efforts to encourage the 
cultivation of Pyrethrum Roseum in our warm- | 
er States, and the cost of the powder will | 


less 


AnoTHuER New Ruspeer Suppry. — An 
important discovery of India rubber appears 
to have been made by a Mr. G. S. Jennman, 
Government Botanist, during the exploration 
recently made by him in British Guiana. 
Among other details, as published in the Eng- 
lish journals, it is stated that the discovery in- | 
cludes two species of trees. One is a near | 
ally of the Para rubber, and is known to the 
aborigines of. the country by the name of | 
‘‘Hatie,” its botanical name being Hevea 
Sprucceana. It is abolit thirty feet high, with 
atrunk diameter of twenty inches, and is | 
found on the alluvial oft-flooded land of the | 
creeks and banks of the lower parts of the 
rivers, where in places it is abundant. The 
second is not sufliciently known, yet, as 
flowering specimens have not been obtained. 
It is one of the largest trees of a forest flora, 


runs up 
straight sixty or seventy feet unbranched, 


be obtained by shooting them off with large 
shot. The bark is thick, and wonderfully 
rich in milk of excellent quality, and the elas- 
ticity of the rubber seems to be unsurpassed. 
It is scattered in individual trees over a wide 
area of the colony. The produce of these 
trees has not been put in the market yet, col- 
lectors apparently being unacquainted with 
them. Samples, however, have been sent to 
England to be valued. 


Wonperrut Precocrry.—William Rowan 
Hamilton was born in Dominick street, Dub- 
lin, on August 3-4, 1805. His father, Arch- 
ibald Hamilton, was a solicitor. When the 
boy was little more than a year old it could 
be seen that he gave such indications of unu- 
sual talent that his parents decided to commit 
the education of the child to his uncle, the 
Rev. James Hamilton, of Trim, a man of 
very remarkable talents, who, with his sister, 
Jane Sydney Hamilton, reared and educated 
the child. What that childhood was can be 
best described in the words of the biographer : 
“It will then be noted that, continuing a vig- 
orous child in spirits and playfulness, he was 
at three years of age a superior reader of 
English and considerably advanced in arith- 
metic; at four a good geographer; at five 
able to read and translate, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, and loving to recite Dryden, Col- 
lins, Milton and Homer; at eight he has add- 
ed Italian and French, and gives vent to his 
feelings in eer see y Latin ; and before he 
is ten he is a student of Arabic and Sanskrit.” 
And all this knowledge seems to have been 
acquired not indeed without diligence, but 
with perfect ease, and applied, as occasion 
arose, with practical judgment and tact; and 
we catch a sight of him when only nine swim- 
ming with his uncle in the waters of the 
Boyne. In this accom lishment he afterward 
became a proficient.— Nature. 








Farr Woman's Smite.—This description 
of a woman's smile, says the New York (om- 
mercial Advertiser, is said to be taken from a 
Hawaiian romance, but there is a certain 
something about it calculated to create several 
doubts in the mind of the reader: **Crouched 
at the foot of the old board fence, that hid the 
humble dwelling from the sharp scrutiny of 

assing vehicles and men. She was fat and 
arge of limb, and her round, brown cheeks 
lowed with the rich warmth of the chestnut. 
ler long-lashed eyelids dropped over her 
lustrous eyes, and the thick tresses of her 
blue black hair shaded her neck and bosom. 
Suddenly some passing object arrested her at- 
tention, and the dark pupils of her eyes ex- 
anded in amused surprise. Her rich, red 
lips parted, and there flashed upon the land- 
rows of beautiful white teeth. 
Slowly her mouth oes wider and wider. 
Deeper grew the dimples on her bronzed 
cheeks. Brighter danced the sunbeams in 
her eyes, until astray ray, darting through 
through the foliage of an overhanging bough, 
illuminated the deep cavern of her mouth, 
bringing into view the back of her head. 
Then, seeing them le intently upon her, she 
shut her jaw, and darkness fell upon the 
scene.” 


scape two 





A New Haven physician travelling last season 
in Germany was so much taken with a diminutive 
clock exhibited in a window that he bought it to 
take home Ss curiosity. oe ae he 
a w upon opening it to w nd 
the Sv nae og Ronan y whose manufactory 
was within half a dozen of his own home at 
New Haven. 





eigners who may propose to pass a portion of 


| Mediterranean 


| tar, before they will be allowed to go through 


Cream BY MAcuinery.—A machine for sepa- 
rating the cream from milk, fresh from the cow, 
and that is adapted to the use of every farmer, was 
recently exhibited in New York where it was 
viewed in successful operation by a number of the 
most advanced farmers in the country. It did its 
work perfectly, extracting the cream from 70 gal- 
lons of milk per hour, leaving both the milk and 
cream perfectly sweet. It does away with all 
methods of setting milk and the delay and expense 
attending them. 

Over a thousand are now in use in Europe, and 
every dairyman and creamery proprietor who 
wants to get the most cream from his milk and 
make the best butter,requires one. The machine is 
simple in construction, made of the best material, 
strong and durable and easily managed. It re- 
quires but one horse-power. Address De Lavan 
Cream Separator Co., 32 Park Row, New York, 
who are now ready to receive orders. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DI8- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


English news for the past week is of little inte- 
rest. ‘The question of the exportation of Lrish pau- 
pers to the United States, appears to have at length 
aroused some attention in Great Britain as well as 
in America, the Chief Secretary for Ireland having 
found occasion to declare, in ParNament, that the 
reports of pauper emigration were greatly exagger- 
ated, while the Secretary of the Tuke fund has 
felt called upon to make public the statement that 
all emigrants who have been assisted to go to 
America by the fund, have been sent direct to rela- 
tives or friends in that country. and have been pro- 
vided with funds on landing. 

Mr. Biggar, an Irish Member of Parliament, in a 
speech at Manchester on Saturday evening, declared 
that the statements of the Secretary with regard to 
the assisted emigrants, were false, and that false- 
hood was the leading trait of the present govern- 
ment in every direction. 

The House of Lords has defeated, on its final pas- 
sage, the bill permitting a man to marry the sister 
of his deceased wife. The vote was a very close 
one, and the measure had been successfully carried 
to a further stage than ever before, so that the ad- 
vocates of the change are greatly encouraged to 
hope for success next year. 

Mr. Healey, Home-Ruler, has been chosen to 
Parliament trom County Monaghan, defeating the 
government candidate by an unexpectedly large 
vote. 

The government announces that it is not yet pre- 
pared to annex New Guinea, owing to the enor- 
mous extent of the territory, the unknown charac- 
ter of the interior of that country, and the certainty 
that the natives would object to annexation. The 
action of the Queensland colonial government is 
therefore disavowed, and the aspiring colony is in- 
formed that the home government will assume the 
responsibiltivy of annexation, when such a step be- 
comes necessary. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has handed to Mr. 
Gladstone affidavits and other documents in sup- 
port of his assertion that the Khedive incited the 
massacres at Alexandria, for which Arabi Pacha is 
now undergoing punishment. 
The English iron trade, the Times says, is more 
active because of the increased demand from the 
United States. Owing to the new tariff, numerous 
| shipments have been made in order to take advant- 
age of the new scale of duties. 








France. 


The Times's correspondent at Paris says that the 

| Pope, in his letter to President Grevy regarding 
| church affairs in France, complains of the expul- 
sion of religious orders, the suspension of the sal- 
aries of the curates, the army bill, which militates 
against the supply of priests, and the arbitrary 
changes proposed before the concordat commission, 


thus rendering the church unable to defend its 
rights against the usurpations of the State. Presi 
dent Grevy’s reply will be conciliatory, and the 


government has decided that he shall answer the 
letter personally. In connection with this corres- 
pondence between M. Grevy and the Pope, a pro 


suppression of chaplaincies in the Paris hospitals, 
is interesting. The archbishop says the measure 


priests must continue to do everything possible for 
the sick. The decree permits a patient to summon 
a parish priest, and the archbishop says the latter 
should stipulate for liberty to visit all professing 
Catholics. 

The Count de Chambord is reported to be dead 
ox, dying, and to have designated the Count de 
Paris as his successor as hereditary claimant to 
the throne of France. Of course there is some ex- 
citement among the Legitimists over the news, and 
it is reported that the government has decided to 
expel from France every member of the Orleans 
family if the Count de Paris makes any political 
demonstration. 

The city of Aix-la-Chapelle was visited with a 
serious conflagration last week, destroying the 
town hall and several other buildings. 

A rigid quarantine has been estabiished at all 
Mediterranean ports, on account of the prevalence 
of cholera in Egypt. The newspapers point out 
that every country except England is taking pre- 
cautions against the introduction of cholera, and 


adds if the disease reaches English ports it will be | 


impossible to prevent its spread to the Continent, 
which will owe the visitation to England. 
Negotiations with China for the settlement of the 
Tonquin difficulty are still going on. Russia has 
shown herself indisposed to mediate in the matter 
in any way, but Great Britain has addressed a | 
note to France, expressing the hope that the difti- 
culty will be amicably settled, and the U. 8S. Min- 
ister to China is using his best efforts to the 


same 


end. No more troops will be sent from France at 
present. 
President Grevy has refused to commute the 


sentence of Louise Michel from imprisonment to 
exile. 


Germany. 

The upper house of the Prussian Diet has, by a 
vote of 64 to 16, adopted the government church 
bill. 

The town of Custrin, situated at the confluence 
of the river Wartha with the Oder, and the main 
point of cover for Berlin against an invasion from 
Russia, is being converted into a first-class fortress 
capable of sheltering 50,000 men. 

The Emperor of Germany proposes to give 125,- 
000 marks towards founding a hospital on the isl- | 
and of Norderney, if an equal amount is subscribed | 
from other sources. 

The Prussian government continues to deny the 
assertion that it intends to establish a colony in | 
Mexico. 





+General Items. 


The cholera has broken out with great violence | 
in Egypt, appearing first at Damietta, and subse- | 
quently at various other places in the interior. At’ | 
Damietta the deaths have been counted by the hun- | 
dred daily for several days past, every body who | 
can get away, even the physicians, are leaving the | 
place, and there is great alarm, amounting indeed | 
to panic. Navigation of the Suez canal has almost 
entirely ceased, and all nations bordering on the 

have instituted a most rigorous | 

quarantine against vessels from the canal or from | 
any Egyptian port, and vessels trom Egypt will al- | 
so be subjected to three weeks detention at Gibral- 
\ the | 

straits into the Atlantic. | 

The governor of Algeria has issued an order pro- | 
hibiting the usual pilgrimage to Mecca this year, | 
on account of the cholera in Egypt. 

General Wallace, United States minister to Tur- | 
key, still declines to recognize the validity of the | 
new Turkish tariff. } 

The tribes in revolt near Bagdad have had a bat- 
tle with the Turkish troops, in which 250 men were 
killed, but it is not yet known which side was vic- 
torious. 

The revolution in Hayti is spreading rapidly, and 
the Salomon government is preparing for flight. 





Business Notices. 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 


Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever 
age. Made from Life of Man “ti Winter 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, etc., ete. n packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
4 packages $1, pres aid. Prepared only by GEORGE 
W.SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 8t21 








WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal to Hood's Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an linpure 
state or low condition of the blood. C.1. Hood & 
Ce., Lowell, Mass. Price $1. Sold by druggists, 


Marriages and Deaths. 





MARRIED. 


In Dedham, June 28, by Rey. 8S. C. Beach, Mr. Chas. 
J. Capen to Miss Caroline Elizabeth Guild, all of Ded- 
ham. 

In Derry, N. H., June 27, by Rev. L. R. Eastman, 
Jr., of Framingham, assisted by Fev. A. 8. Stowell, 
Harry Dean Eastman of Framingham to Mary Alice 
Nichols of Derry. 

In Wyoming, June 27, by Rev. Albert G. Bale, Mr. 
Winifield H. FE. Grant of East Boston to Miss Flor- 
ence E. Preble, daughter of Frank E. Preble. 

In Charlestown, June 27, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Will.am R. Morse to Miss Isabella J. Benn, 
both of Charlestown. 

In Dorchester, June 27, by Rev. E. N. Packard, Earl 
A. Wheeler to Edith J. Cobb. 

In Newtonville, June 28, by Rev. G. W. Shinn, Geo. 
D. Underwood of Newtonville to Marion B. Sherburne 
of Boston, 

In Waltham, June 28, by Rey. Mr. Russell of Weston, 
Mr. Joshua L. Woodward to Miss Eunice C. Jones, 
daughter of Mr. Moses Jones. 

In Jamaica Plain, June 26, by Rev. U. 8. Shearman, 
Frank Loring Barnes of Boston to Jeannie M. Scott of 
Jamaica Plain. i 

In Newport, R. I., June 27, by Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Frederic ’. Vinton of Boston to Annie M. Pierce of 
Newport. 

In Maplewood, June 27, by Rev. E. 8. Potter, Mr. 
Joseph Warren Sanders to Miss Estelle M. Boole. 

In Hamilton, June 28, by Rev. Temple Cutler, as- 
sisted by Rev. N. 8. Burton of Akron, O., Prof. Henry 
S. Burton of Rochester, N. Y., to Miss Annie C. Mc- 
Kay, daughter of the late Donald McKay, Esq. 

In Biddeford, Me., June 28, by Rey, Edward Chase, 
William 8. Whitney of Fall River to Elizabeth G. 
= daughter of the late Wm. P. Haines of Bidde- 
ord. 

In Newton, July 1, by Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, 
Mr. Galen Herbert Hollis of Randolph to Miss Emma 
Reed Estabrook of Newton. 

In Greenfield, Mass., June 30, by Rev. Mr. Finch, 
Wellington F. Smart to Miss Lillian M. Reynolds. 





DIED. 
At Boylston Station, June 25, Dr. Francis J. Morse, 


ba 
n Neponset, June 28, Mrs. Abigail F. Pope, 57 yrs. 
7 mos. 

In Cambridge, June 26, Fanny Larcom, widow of 
the late Joseph Hale Abbot. 

e.. Somerville, June 29, Deacon Washington Hobart, 
74 yrs. 

n East Bridgewater, June 29, Mr. Charles Holmes, 
formerly of Southbridge, 49 yrs. 

In Acushnet, June 26, George Pitts, 66 yrs., youngest 
son of the late Major Thomas Pitts of Boston, Mass., 
and | ged epee of the Hon. James Pitts and Eliz- 
abeth Bowdoin of Revolutionary memory. 

In South Framingham, June 27, Addie Florence, 
daughter of Charles and Adeline Howe, 28 yrs. 

In Wakefield, June 27, Hannah M., wife of George 
H. Sweetser, 52 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Whitinsville, June 26, Jefferson Pratt, M. D., of 
Hopkinton, 80 yrs. 

In South Scituate, June 27, Louisa Rogers, widow 
of the late Jotham Rogers, 78 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Lawrence, June 2k, John Parker Gale, eldest son 
of Gen. John Gale, 57 yrs. 

In Duxbury, June 28, Peleg Cook, 81 yrs. 9 mos. 

In East Pepperell, June 30, Mrs. Mary B., widow of 
the late Capt. A. B. Cobleigh, 80 yrs. 

In Hingham, June 29, Mrs. Lucy B. Ford, 91 yrs. 2 


mos. 
In Malden July 1, Ellen Maria, wife of Luther H. 


Peters, 40 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Wayland, June 29, Mrs. Harriet Stillman Wy- 
man, widow of Capt. I. W. Wyman, U.8.N., and 
daughter of the late Dr. Lemuel ak 

In B , June 30, A. Cook, widow of 
John C. gp bes yrs. 11 mos. 
am une 30, Miss Deborah Hilton, 9% yrs, 1 


test, entered by the archbishop of Paris against the | 


is one of cruel intolerance, but notwithstanding the | 
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Price only $125 
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atalogue prices, Bas 
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Special bargaing 
ou Organs and Pianofortes. 
Send for midsummer price & 


CATALOGUCL 
great inducements offered, 
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dollars allowed for traveling 
















DANIEL F, BEATTY, WASHINGTON, WEW JERSEY. 
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225 AOA 
SUMMER CROPS 


GROWN WITH 


BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE 


IN ORDER 


SHOULD BE 


TO INSURE 


Largest Yields at Least Expense. 


Fodder Corn, Hungarian, 
Miilet and Turnips 


Are profitable crops to raise, as large yields can be ob- 
tained at small expense on poor land, broken up and 
well fertilized with a high grade, complete Fertilier, 
like BRADLEY’S PHOSPHATE. 

Fodder Corn should be planted in June. Hun- 
garian and Millet may be sown from the middle of 
June till the Ist of August. 

Turnips.—Bradley’s Phosphate should always be 
used in cultivating this crop, as it greatly increases the 








yield, and improves the quality. 
Use from 400 to 600 pounds of Bradley’s Posphate 


per acre on these crops. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 


27 KILBY ST., BOSTON, 


St25 
A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
Glo 


{From the Boston 





Messrs, Editors — 
T isa good likeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 


above 























ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of yondents love to call her, She 
i alow 1er work, which is the outcome 
of a life-stud nd is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large corr ndence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
wurden of suffering, or y at release from it. Her 
Jevetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
Ain Se fied of the truth th 
f its pr i merits, it i ommended 
by the best 7 ns in the country. 
works like a nand saves much 
re entirely rst form of falling 
I ma, irr ilar and painful 
I ruation, all Ov Troubl nflammation and 
Ulceration, I 1i NTI awcements and the con 
secent spinal we ness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change Life 
It permeat very [ ti f the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. I faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving f timu ts, and relieves weak- 
n f the wh, Jt cur Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
vepressi and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
lown, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its u It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, nharmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 
It costs only 1. per bott r six for $5., and is sold by 






ts. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
t restored to perfect 
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th by the use « getable Compound, can be 






obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 


the best in the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others. 

Philadelphia, Pa ‘2) Mrs. A. M. D. 


NEW STYLE 


BUCKEYE 


FORCE 


PUM. 


Works easy and throws 
a constant stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. 





Successful Operation. | 


90,000 in 


Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force 
Pump in the world for 


Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Thousands in use in 
every part of the United 
States. 
Never freezes in winter. 
Send for Circular and 
Prices, giving depth of 
well. 


Everett & Small, 


43 So. Market St., 





|4 Woman or Child can use Them. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PNEUMAT.C 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vevetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 
with least fuel 
Made in ALL 
farm or factory ure 
We also manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance 
Send for Descriptive Circeu 
lars and Testimonials 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


— 


> SS. 


SIZES, for 








A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debil- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain every 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., New York. 

ly27 


“THE 


ELLIS’ HORSE REMEDIES 


ARE THE BEST.” 





Solidly Endorsed by the ‘Spirit of the Times,” 
and Leading Veterinary Surgeons. 
“Exuis’s Spavin Curr.—Of course, it is gen-” 
‘erally regarded as impossible to completely cure” 
“a bone spavin and remove the enlargement, but” 
‘sit is positively astonishing what curative proper-” 
“ties exist in the mixture known as Ellis’s Spavin” 
“Cure, and those who have given it a fair trial say” 
“it is the best remedy that they ever applied. In” 
“many cases it has not only removed the lame-” 
‘‘ness, but also the lump, and we recommend it as” 
“far superior to the ordinary blisters prescribed” 
“by the faculty. We also learn that Ellis’s condi-” 
“tion, colic, worm, and heave powders are the best” 
“of their kind, and just what every horse owner” 
“should have at hand ready for use. May 12,’83.” 
Sold by all Druggists and Harness Men. 
tz Our $5 and $10 assortment of Ellis’s horse 
remedies should be in every stable. 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, 276 Fourth Av., N. Y. 


2t27 a, 70 FOSTER A' 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 
ly21 


SALEM, MASS. 





WE HAVE A FEW 
Old iomaies Rakes at $20 Each. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 
26 a 80 So. Market St. 
ELASTIC PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 
Also Black Diamond Cement for et —e gut- 
i. aonem, ete. és ELASTIC = — ’ 


Samples worth $5 


$5 to $20 Fenris 











m & Co., Port- 
52t¢ 





Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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QUINCY HALL Boston 


FACTORIES 


| 


Mass. 
AT WORCESTER AND AYER 





wm GARFIELD'S 1883 
THE AMERICAN” HAY TEDDER 


THE BEST AND ONLY PERFECT MACHINE FOR TURNING OR TEDDING HAY 


oe 


~~ = 





SIMPLE DURABLE LIGHT DRAFT 


ss tAx 


The most important crop of America cut cured and stored in One Day Quality very much {improved 
Value of Hay Crop Increased by the use of this Machine 


AMES PLOW COMPANY Sole Manufacturers 


53 Beekman 
JUNCTION MASS. 


Street New York 





Stocktridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- 
lowing Crops : 


Fodder Corn For one acre, 


to three bags, 
Ibs. each. 


two 
200 


| This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
per acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, etc. 
Fodder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma 
nure up to the middle of July. 


Hungarian or Millet | 


2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 


For one 
acre, 


This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 


It thrives best in hot, dry weather; may be sown up 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 
Remember that the “Stock- 


Tobacco bridge” grows the best leaf. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


25tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON 


Boomer & Baschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 
Mill, including 
Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 


Elevators, Pumps, 


| Every Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 
| Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 

It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
far superior results are obtained. 

Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 


0. F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


General Agent for the New England States. 
POTTED 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS | 


For August and September planting. 
| price lists on application. Address 
5 Cc. R. KEENE, Cohasset, Mass 


| 425 


| 1326 


Catalogues and 


| MORPHINE. 


| 

| YSERS OF THIS DRUG WILL HEAR 
| ) of something to their pecuniary advantage by ad 
dressing C. W.R., 30 Atlantic Av., Boston. 3tlam jy? 


0 Elegant Hand Bouguet, Pond Lily, Horseshce 
5 coy of the Valley, etc., cards, name on, 10c 
| sample book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clin- 
| tonville, Ct. 22eop47 









i AND NOI 


WEAR OUT. 





PEKE Yo > @RRAT 
WiLL WIND —” ANY WATCH 


OL by Watenmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J.8. BIRCH & CO..38 Dey St., N. ¥. 
2teop3i 
$66 a week ip your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me 


6204 





Real Estate--- Stock, 


FOR SALE, FARM 


( F 100 ACRES, 30 MILES FROM BOS- 
ton, on the i 
utes walk of Depot, Stores, ¢ 
ing over 50 acres of very 
bordering on the Merrimack River; 
rooms; large Barn and other out-buildings. 
tage House, nearly new. Particulars of 

26tf G. VHEELER, No. 6, Boylston Hall. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


PURSUANT TO A LICENSE OF THE 
Probate Court of the County of Middlesex grant 
ing authority to sell Real Estate of the late CHARLES 
F. Crossy, deceased, to pay the debts due from the 
estate, together with the charges of Administration, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Friday, the 20th day 
of July, 1883, at 2 o'clock P. M., on the premises, the 
| interest of the deceased in the land and buildings in 
Ashby, South Village, lately owned and occupied as a 
homestead by the deceased. 
Also, at the same time and place, the small lot of 
Land of the estate of deceased, situate near Charles 


hurches and Schools, hav- 
productive intervale land, 
2-story House, 10 


Also Cot- 





Allen’s. 3t26 WM. H. JEWETT, Ex’r 
FARM FOR SALE, 
SITUATED IN EASTON, AND CON- 
A taining about fifty acres of land, House, Barn, 


Cherries, Apples, Pears, Peach, Plums, Grapes 
Berries. Never-failing well of water. Sold on reason 
| able terms by HENRY D. BUCK, Easton Mags. 3125 


Legal Aotices. 


Ores LTW OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
| ‘Lo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 

interested in the Estate of J. ALBERT SULLIVAN, 

late of Watertown, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
|} Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
| last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ELLen F. 
| SULLIVAN, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
| issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
| she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
|} on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in sald County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of July inst., at nine o'clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this third day of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t27¥7 H. TYLER, Register. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CATHARINE 
McMURRAY, late of Cambridge, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FOLSOM, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the final account of his adminis- 
tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week in 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at 
Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t25y" J. H. TYLER, Register. 








OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of WINNIFRED 
FAHEY, late of Waltham, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the Admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the final account of his administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear ata Probate Court to be holden at Cam. 
bridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, ff 
any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said Administrator is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three. toe J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COUR). 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLEN M. BANCROFT, 
late of Tyngsborough, in said County, deceased, in- 
testate: Whereas, application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter of administration on the estate 
of said deceased, to WALTER A. KEZAR, of Salem, 
in the County of Essex; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-first day of May,in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ee Sree. 
3t25" J. H. LER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the lands of which ELLEN 
M. BANCROFT, late of Tyngsborough, in said Coun- 
ty, died seized in this State: Whereas, JONATHAN 
Binxcrorr of Tyngsborough, in said County, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that he 
was the husband of said d, and is entitled to 
her real estate in fee to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars in value, and praying that the same 
may be assigned to him by said Court, as provided by 
law; Youare hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second Tuesday of July next, at nine o’cl in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
in who can be found within the State, fourteen 
days at least, before said Court, and if any one cannot 
be so found, by also publishing the same in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
once in each week, for three weeks at least, before said 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 











Nashua & Lowell Railroad, tive min- | 


Hen house, Tool house, Woodshed and Carriage house, | 
and | 


CrouP, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. 
sent free by mail, 
better than cure. | 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa, 


| 
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JOUNSON’S ANODYNE 


LINIMENT will posi- 


Information that will save many lives, 


Don't delay a moment. Prevention ig 








TIGER! 


30,000 


FOR THE HARVEST OF 1883, 


— IT IS THE— 


STANDARD RAKE 
OF THE WORLD! 


Its sales in New England this season will equal the 
combined sales of all other Sulky Rakes. 

rhe reason is: it is the only Wheel Dump-Rake that 
has proven itself strong enough to stand the tests of a 
Horse p-Rake. 

It will rake all kinds of ground cleaner, with 
scratching than any other Rake. 

It undergoes no change, and, best of all, needs none 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking some other about 
as good and buying because it costs less money. It is 
Warranted to do Double the Service, without 
annoyance or cost of repairs, of any other W hee 
Dump-Rake made. 1f you should ever want a Fertili 
zer and Grain Attachment, i has the best, cheapest 
and only perfect one. 

This Rake is sold by reliable dealers everywhere. It 
' is for sale at 19 South Market Street, where you 
can take your choice in five different Rakes. 

If you want a Mower of any kind, or would like to 
exchange, this is the place, and now the time. Our 
stock of Haying Machinery is large. 

Come and see. 


dump 
less 





CEO. TYLER, 


22 19 South Market St. Boston. 
'The “Monitor” Self Dump 


ast STPEAALe 
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RAKE! 


The strongest and most compact Rake ever offered 
for sale. 

All important parts made of best refined wrought 
iron, and every part to be seen at a glance. 

No ratchet plates, pawls or springs to break or get 
out of order. 

Wheels hang and turn on a solid wrought axle same 
as a carriage wheel. 

Easily operated by a child. 

Adapted for smooth or rough land, and light or 
heavy grass. 

Examine the ‘Monitor’ before purchasing. 





Higganum M’f’g, Corporation, 


38 So. Market S8t., Boston, Mass., 





24tf 


and Higganum, Conn. 











Mowers--Tedders--R akes. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS. 


44,226 SOLD IN i882. 


MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


Has 





An 800-pound horse will work it with ease. 
springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


New Champion Horse Rake. 


Reasons why it is better than any other: It has an 
oscillating clearer that keeps the hay from rolling and 
working out at the ends, and working around the 
wheels. 

It has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent scratching. 

It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 
simple, and nothing about it to get out of order. 

It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 

We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 
any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


22 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON. 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 








FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
the attention of the farmers of the world. For several 
years we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
that parties intending to buy, give subject early atten- 
tion. Descriptive catalogue free. 

1018 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


THIS 
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et hed ed hel tek ed | . . . . . . . 
Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, 
SHAR | themmation, Neuralgia, 
| Sciatica, Pleurisy Pains, 
PA I N Ss | Stitch in the Side, Slow Cir- 
culation of the Blood, Heart Diseases, Sore Muscles, 
Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches etther local 
or deep-seated are instantly relieved and speedily 
cured by the well-known Hop Plaster, compounded, 
as it is, of the medicinal virtues of fresh Hops, Gums, 
Balsams and Extracts. It is indeed the best pain- 
killing, stimulating, soothing and strengthening 
Plasterever made. Ask for the Hop Plaster atany 
drug store. Price 25 cents or five for $1. Hop Plas- 


“cera tame| HOP 
PLASTER 
* . * ’ 


& HAWLEY, Gen’ 
©,*,**@) 


Ag’ts, Boston, Mass. 
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FARMERS, 


AVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 
Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full diree- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use spring and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., dealers in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., Boston. 4024 





No 2 alike, name 


Style Chromo 
» Clintonville, 
WBteow4?2 


All New 
O on, to ws. CLINTON B 








WER, 


imexcelled, and we 


4 cut of which is shown above, is 
believe unequalled for honest workmanship, quality of 


its construction, its simplicity, 


ease of management, lightness of 
juantity of work, adaptability to 


material used in 
strength, durability, 
draft, quality and 





any and all conditions of crop and surface 

Every disinterested person who has given the NEW 
WARR a careful examination acknowledges 
that it possesses points of superiority over all others 


It is Always Reliable, 
Has no Equal in the Field. 


Anything Possible for a Mower can 
be done with it. 


It challenges any competing machine for 
Work or Durability. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 


Little Falls, N. ¥., and 
isteow12 21 South Market St., Boston. 


se Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 


less self-reguiating storm- 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to ite in. 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles. Runs 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters: 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—“‘I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 








Wind Engine I ever saw, end all that can be desired.” 

| G. W. Hous, Brighton, Mass., says:—! am con- 

| vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. I 

| have had one on my es barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—“This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


52wi6 Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMES, 
700 G Street, Washington, D. 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SEN 
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Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary 
in New York, and brother of the late eminent Judge 
Wilds, ot the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as 
follows 


c. 
r FRER., 





| “78 E. 64th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
| Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 
Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomforta 
ble itching humor, affecting more especially my limba, 
which itched so intolerably at night and burned so in- 
tensely that I could scarcely bear any clothing over 
them. I was also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and 
catarrhal cough; my appetite was poor, and my sys 
tem a good deal run down. Knowing the value of 
AYER’'S SARSAPARILLA, by observation of many other 
cases, and from personal use in former years, [ began 
taking it for the above named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a short 
time the fever and itching were aliayed, and all signs 
of irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh and 
cough were also cured by the same means, and m 
gomeens health greatly improved, until it is now exce 
eut. I feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and I attrib- 
ute these results to the use of the Sarsaparilla, which 
I recommend with all confidence as the best blood 
medicine ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, leas than two bottles. IL 
place these facts at your service, hoping their publica- 
tion may do good. 
yours respectfully, Z. P. WiILps.” 

The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adapta- 
tion of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to the cure of all dis- 
eases arising from impure or impoveri:hed blood, and 


a weakened vitality. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


cleanses, enriches and strengthens the blood, stimu- 
lates tl.e action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby 
enables the system to resist and overcome the attacks 
of all Scrofulous Diseases, Kruptions of the Skin, 
Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, and all dis- 
orders resulting from poor or corrupted blood anda 
low state of the system. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


33 Sold by all Druggists, price $1, six bottles for $5. 


IMPROVED FARM |MPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive Steam Engines, taillway and Lever 
Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw-Preserying 
Threshers, LaDow's Disc and Steel Spring Tooth Har 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Milla, 
Feed Steamers,ete,,etc. WHEELER & MELICK Co.,Albany, 
N.Y. Xstablished 1s00. Send for Illustrated Catalorue 
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New York & New England 


FOR 
rains to 


Philadelphia, ‘South and Weat. 


rains leave Bos- 


Baltimore & por) at 6.30 F M. 
Wash ington. daily, and Sun- 





The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 
City without 
change via Trans 
fer Steamer Mary- 


land, connectin days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 


FOR 


Grand Central 
Depot, 
New York, 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull- 
man Palace Cars 
run thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 


Leave Boston at 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. 
M. and 6.17 A. M. 
Returning, leave 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


155th Street New 
York with 6th and 
9th Avenue Lines 
of Elevated Rail- 
way. 


Via New York Ci- 
ty and Northern) 
RK. R. Leaves 
Boston at 9 A. M. 
connecting at j 


New Line to 


New York. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.45 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 








Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 205 
Ww: street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, 
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of said Court, this twenty-first day of Ma e year 
hi and 
one thousand eight undred nd elghty this 


asil \ 
$72 3 werk Ot 0 fay ot home costly pote. Cony 


A. C., KENDALL, 
Gen. 


at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 
8. M. FELTON, Jx., 
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Poetry, 


For the New England Farmer. 
FIELD DAISIES. 


BY H. J. L. 
There came into my still and lonely reom, 
Daisies from off the field, 
White as the spotless lilies in their bloom, 
With hearts of gold revealed 
Mid circling leaves so delicate and frail, 
Phat brought light with them where the shades pre 


vail 


Children of sun, and rain, and midnight dew, 
Fanned by the wandering wind, 

With eyes forever searching heayen’s clear blue 
Their radiant stars to find, 

Ye drink their light when all around is still 

And perfumes from unnumbered flowers distil. 


The Whippoorwill his nightly call repeats 
From out the forest shade ; 

And when the morn invades his dusk retreats, 
And night's pale glories fade, 

Other and sweeter voices bid ye hail, 

And the fresh dews upon the winds exhale. 


Phe dawning finds your yet unwithered bloom 
Greeting the rising sun, 

Losing no brightness, gathering no gloom, 
When the long day is done ; 

rhe restless bee has sought your lowly bed, 


And from your dainty largess freely fed. 


No Floral darling nursed with tender care, 
Seems fairer to the view 
rhan ye, free children of the sun and air 
rhat favoring Springs renew ; 
Your presence teaches, like the sperrow’s fall, 
That He who made, careth for great and small. 
Poland Springs, 1883. 





The Story Teller. 
THE GENTLEMAN BEGGAR. 


AN ATTORNEY'S STORY. 


One morning many years ago, I called by 
appointment on Mr. John Balance, the fash- 
ionable pawnbroker, to accompany him to 
Liverpool, in pursuit for a levanting cus- 
tomer, for Balance, in addition to pawning, 
does a little business in the 60 per cent line. 
It rained in torrents when the cab stopped at 
the passage which leads past the pawning 
boxes to his private door. The cabman rang 
twice, and at length Balance appeared, loom- 
ing through the mist and rain in the entry, il- 
luminated by his perpetual cigar. As 1 eyed 
him rather impatiently, remembering that 
trains wait for no man, something like a hairy 
dog or a bundle of rags rose up at his feet 
and barred his passage for a moment. ‘Then 
Balance cried out with an exclamation, in an- 
swer apparently to a something I could not 
hear, ‘What, man alive! slept in the pas- 


sage! there, take that and get some break- 
fast, for heaven’s sake.” So saying, he jump- 
ed into the *‘thansom,” and we bowled away 


at ten miles an hour, just catching the express 
as the doors of the station were closing. 
curiosity was full set; for although Balance 
can be free with his money, it is not exactly 
to beggars that his generosity is usually dis- 


played; so, when comfortably ensconced in a 
coupe, I finished with : 

“You are liberal with your money this 
morning ; pray, how often do you give silver 


to street cadgers ? because I shall know what 
walk to take when flats and sharps leave off 
buying law.” 

Balance, who would have made an excel- 
lent parson if he had not been bred to a case- 
hardening trade, and has still a soft bit left in 
his heart that is always fighting with his hard 
heart, did not at all, but looked as 
grim as if squeezing a lemon into his Satur- 
day night’s punch. [le answers slowly: ‘A 
cadger—yes, a beggar—a miserable wretch, 
he is now; but let me tell you, Master David, 
that that miserable bundle of rags was born 
and bred a gentleman; the son of a noble- 
man, the husband of an heiress, and has sat 
and dined at tables where you and I, Master 
David, are only allowed to view the plate by 
I have lent him thou- 


"| 
Smniit 


favor of the butler. 
sands, and been well paid. 
had from him 
now his bill for £100, that will be paid, I ex- 
pect, when he dies.” 


‘‘Why, what nonsense you are talking. 
You must be dreaming this morning. How- 


ever, we are alone; I'll light a weed in defi- 
ance of railway law; you shall spin that yarn ; 
for, true or untrue, it will fill up the time to 
Liverpool.” 

‘As for yarn,” replied Balance, ‘‘the whole 
story is short enough; and as for truth, that 


I thought the poor wretch was dead, 
out meeting him this 


trouble. 
and I own it put me 


morning, for I had a curious dream last 
night.” ad 
“Oh, hang your dreams. Tell us about 


this gentleman beggar that bleeds you of half- 
crowns—that melts the heart even of a pawn- 
broker.” 

“Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate 
son of the late Marquis of Hloopborough by a 
Spanish lady of rank. 
rate education and was brought up in his fa- 
ther’s house. At a very early age he obtain- 
ed an appointment in a public office, was pre- 
sented by the Marquis at court and received 
into the first society, where his handsome 
person and agreeable manners made him a 
great favorite. Soon after coming of age he 
married the daughter of Sir E. Bumper, who 
brought him a very handsome fortune, which 
was strictly settled on herself. ‘They lived in 
splendid style, kept several carriages, a house 
lace in the country. For some 
or to please his 


in town and ay 
reason or other, 
lady’s pride, he 
His father died and left him nothing ; 
he seemed at that time very handsomely pro- 
vided for. 

‘Very soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz 
Roy began to disagree. She was cold, cor- 
rect—he was hot and random. He was quite 
dependent on her, and she made him feel it. 
When he began to get into debt he came to 
me. At length some shocking quarrel oc- 
curred ; some case of jealousy on the wife's 
side, not without reason, I believe, and the 
end of it was Mr. Fitz Roy was turned out of 


idleness, 


He received a first- | 


resigned his appointment. | 


indeed, | : 
| and excellent soup; and then, Mr. Discount, 


| lar 


My | 


The last thing | | 
was his court suit, and I hold | 
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One evening, about three weeks after the 
appearance of the advertisement, my clerk 
announeed ‘‘another beggar.” There came 
in an old man leaning on a staff, clad in a 
soldier's gray coat all patched and torn, with 
a battered hat, from under which a mass of 
tangled hair fell over his shoulders, and half 
concealed his face. The beggar in a weak, 
wheezy, hesitating tone, said: “You have 
advertised for Molinos Fitz Roy. I hope you 
don't mean him any harm; he is sunk, 1 think, 
too low for enmity now; and surely no one 
would sport with such misery as his.” These 
last words were uttered in a sort of piteous 
whisper. f 

I answered quickly: ‘‘Heaven forbid I 
should sport with misery ; I mean and hope to 
do him good as well as myself.” 

“Then, sir, I am Molinos Fitz-Roy.” 

While we were conversing, candles had 
been brought in. I have not very tender 
nerves—my head would not agree with them 
—but I own I started and shuddered when | 
saw and knew that the wretched creature be- 
fore me was under thirty years of age and 
once a gentleman. Sharp, acquiline features, 
reduced to literal skin and bone, were be- 
grimmed and covered with dry, fair hair; the 
white teeth of the half-open mouth chattered 
with eagerness, and made more hideous the 
foul pallor of the rest of the countenance. 
As he stood leaning on a staff half bent, his 
long, yellow, bony figures clasped over the 
crutch head of his stick, he was indeed a pic- 
ture of misery, famine, squalor and yom d 
ture age too horrible to dwell upon. I made 
him sit down, and then sent for some refresh- 
ment, which he devoured like a ghoul, and 
set to work to unravel his story. It was dif- 
ficult to keep to the point; but with pains I 
learned what convinced me that he was enti- 
tled to some property, whether great or small 
there was no evidence. On parting, I said, 
‘‘Now, Mr. F., you must stay in town while 
I make proper inquiries. What allowance 
will be enough to keep you comfortably ?” 

He answered humbly, after much pressing, 
**Would you think ten shillings too much?” 

I don’t like, if I do these things at all, to 
do them shabbily, so I said: ‘“‘Come every 
Saturday and you shall have a pound.” 
was profuse in_ his thanks, as all men are as 
long as distress lasts. 

I had previously learned that my ragged 
client’s wife was in England, living in a splen- 
did house in Hyde Park gardens, under her 
maiden name. On the following day the 
Earl of Owen called upon me, wanting £5000 
by 5 o'clock the same evening. It was a case 
of life or death with him, and so I made my 
terms, and took advantage of his pressure to 
execute a coup de main. I proposed that he 
should drive me home to receive the money, 
calling at Mrs. Molinos’, in Hyde Park gar- 
dens, on our way. I knew that the coronet 
and liveries of his father, the marquis, would 
insure me an audience with Mrs. Molinos 
Fitz-Roy. 

My scheme answered. I was introduced 
into the lady’s presence. She was, and prob- 
ably is, a very stately, handsome woman, with 
pale complexion, high, solid forehead, regu- 
features, thin, pinched, — self-satisfied 
mouth. My interview was very short. | 
plunged into the middle of the affair, but had 
scarcely mentioned the word husband, when 
she interrupted me with, ‘*I presume you have 
loaned this profligate person money, and you 
want me to pay you.” She paused, and then 
she said: ‘Ile shall not have a farthing.” 
As she spoke her white face became scarlet. 

‘*But, madam, the man is starving. I have 
strong reasons for believing he is entitled to 
property, and if you refuse any assistance I 
must take other measures.” She rang the 
bell, wrote something rapidly on a card, and, 
as the footman appeared, pushed it toward me 
across the table with the air of touching a 
toad, saying: ‘‘There, sir, is the address of 
my solicitors; apply to them if you think 
you have any claim. Robert, show the per- 
son out, and take care he is not admitted 
again.” 

So far I had effected nothing, and to tell 
the truth, felt rather crestfallen under the in- 
fluence of that grand manner peculiar to cer- 
tain great ladies and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the attorneys, Messrs. 
Leasem & Fashun, of Lincoln’s Inn square, 
and there I was at home. I had had dealings 
with the firm before. They are agents for 
half the aristocracy, who always run in crowds 
like sheep after the same wine merchant, the 


| same architects, the same horse dealers and 


| the 


; : pe : | heavy charges. 
you may easily find out if you like to take | ~ Ly 


same law agents. It may be doubted 
whether the quality of law and land manage- 
ment they get on this principle is equal to 
their wine and horses. At any rate, my 
friends at Lincoln’s Inn, like others of the 
same class, are distinguished by their cour- 
teous manners, deliberate proceedings, inno- 
cence of legal technicalities, long credit and 
Leasem, the older partner, 
wears powder and a huge bunch of seals, 


| lives in Queen square, drives a brougham, 


| ment. 


gives the dinners and does the cordial depart- 
He is so strict in performing the lat- 
ter duty that he once addressed a poacher 
who had shot a duke’s keeper as ‘‘my dear 
creature,” although he afterward hanged him. 


Fashun has chambers in St. James street, 


| drives a cab, wears a tip, and does the grand 


|in low dissipation. 


| think he had better be 


ha-ha style. 

My business lay with Leasem. The inter- 
views and letters passing were numerous. 
However, it came at last to the following dia- 
logue ° 

**Well, my dear Mr. Discount,” began Mr. 
Leasem, who hates me like poison, ‘I’m 
really very sorry that poor, dear Molinos— 
knew his father well; a great man; a perfect 
gentleman; but you know what women are, 
eh, Mr. Discount. My client won't advance 
a shilling ; 
Now, don't you think 
(this was said very insinuatingly)—don't you 
sent to the work- 
house? Very comfortable accommodations 


there, I can assure you—meat twice a week, 


| we might consider about allowing you some- 


thing for that bill.” 

‘“‘Mr. Leasem, can you reconcile it to your 
conscience to make such an arrangement ? 
Here’s a wife rolling in luxury and a husband 
starving.” 

‘“‘No, Mr. Discount, not starving; there is 
the work-house, as I observed before; be- 
sides allow me to suggest that these appeals 


| to feeling are quite unprofessional—quite un- 


doors. The house was his wife’s, the furni- 
ture was his wife’s, and the fortune was his | 
wife’s—he was, in fact, her pensioner. He | 


left with a few hundred pounds ready money 
and some personal jewelry, and went to a 
hotel. On these and credit he lived. Being 
illegitimate, he had no relations ; being a fool, 
when he spent his money he lost his friends. 
The world took his wife’s part when they 
found she had the fortune, and the only par- 
ties who interfered were her relatives, who 
did the best to make the quarrel incurable. 
To crown all, one night he was run over by a 
cab, was carried to a hospital and lay there 
for months, and was, during several weeks of 
the time, unconscious. A message to the 
wife, by the hands of one of his debauched 
companions, sent by a humane surgeon, ob- 
tained an intimation that ‘if he died, Mr. 
Croak, the undertaker to the family, had or- 


ders to see to the funeral,’ and that Mrs. 
Molinos was on the point of starting for the 
continent, not to return for some years. 


When Fitz Roy was discharged he came to 
me, limping on two sticks to pawn his court 
suit, and told me his story. Iwas really 
sorry for the fellow, such a handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking man. He was going 
then into the West somewhere to try to hunt 
out a friend. ‘What to do, Balance,’ he said, 
‘I don't know. I can’t dig, and unless some- 
body will make me their gamekeeper I must 
starve or beg, as my Jezebel bade me when 
we parted.’ 

“I lost sight of Molinos for a long time, 
and when I next came upon him it was in the 
Rookery of Westminster, in a low lodging 
house, where I was searching with an officer 
for stolen goods. He was pointed out to me 
as the ‘gentleman cadger,’ because he was so 
free with his money when ‘in luck.’ He ree- 
ognized me, but turned away then. I have 
seen him and relieved him more than once, 
although he never asks for anything. How 
he lives, heaven knows. Without money, 
without friends, without useful education of 
any kind, he tramps the country, as you saw 
him, perhaps doing a little hop picking or hay- 
making, only happy when he obtains the 
means to get drunk. I have heard through 
the kitchen whispers that you know come to 
me, that he is entitled to some property, and 
I expect if he were to die his wife would pay 
the £100 bill I hold; at any rate, what I 
have told you I know to be true, and the bun- 
dle of rags I relieved just now is known in 
every thieves’ lodging as the ‘gentleman cad- 
ger.’” 

This story produced an impression on me. 
I am fond of speculation and like the excite- 
ment of a legal hunt as much as some do a 
fox ghase. A gentleman, a beggar, a wife 
rolling in wealth, rumors of an unknown 
property due to the husband ; it seemed as if 
there were pickings for me amidst this carrion 
of pauperism. Before returning from Liver- 
pool I had purchased the gentleman beggar’s 
acceptance from Balance. I then inserted in 
the Times the following advertisement: 
‘Horace Molinos Fitz Roy. If this gentle- 
man will apply to David Discount, Esq., so- 
licitor, St. James’, he will hear of something 
to his advantage. Any person furnishing 
Mr. F’.’s address shall receive £1 1s reward. 
He was last seen,” &c. Within twenty-four 
hours I had ample proof of the wide circula- 
tion of the Times. My office was besieged 
by beggars of eve de ee—men and wo- 
men, e and blind, Irish, Scotch, and Eng- 
lish, some on crutches, some in bowls, some 
in go-carts. They all knew him as the ‘‘gen- 
tleman,” and I must do the regular fraterni- 
ty of tramps the justice to say, that not one 
would answer a question he made cer- 
tain that I meant the “gentleman” no harm, 





professional.” 

‘But, Mr. Leasem, touching this property 
which the poor man is entitled to?” 

‘Why, there, again, Mr. D., you must ex- 
cuse me; you really must; I don’t say he is; 
I don’t say he is not. If you know he 1s en- 





about £10,000, which we are prepared to 
transfer over to Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy’s di- 
rection forthwith.” 

Here was a windfall. 
my breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar, and 
what puzzled me was, how to break the news 
to him. Being very much overwhelmed with 
business that day, I had not much time for 
consideration. He came in rather better 
dressed than when I first saw him, with only 
a week’s beard on his chin, but, as usual, not 
quite sober. Six weeks had elapsed since our 
first interview. He was still the humble, 
trembling, low-voiced creature I first knew 
him. 

After a prelude, I said: ‘I find, Mr. F., 
you are entitled to something. Pray, what 
do you mean to give me in addition to my bill 
for obtaining it?” He answered rapidly: 
“Oh, take half. If there is £100, take half: 
if there is £500, take half.” 

‘“‘No, no, Mr. F., I don’t do business in 
that way; I shall be satisfied with 10 per 
cent.” 

It was so settled. 
the street, impelled to tell him the news, yet 
dreading the effect; not daring to make the 
revelation in my oflice, for fear of a scene. 

I began hesitatingly, **Mr. Fitz-Roy, | am 
happy to say that I find you are entitled to 
* * £10,000.” 

**Ten thousand pounds,” he echoed ; **£10,- 
000!” he shrieked ; *£10,000!” he yelled, 
seizing my arm violently. ‘*You are a brick. 
Here, cab, cab.” Several drove up—the 
shout might have been heard a mile off. He 
jumped in the first. 

**Where to ?” said the driver. 

‘*To a tailor’s, you rascal.” 

‘Ten thousand pounds ; ha, ha, ha!” he re- 
peated hysterically when in the cab, and every 
moment grasping my arm. Presently, he 
subsided, looked me straight in the face, and 
muttered with agonizing fervor : 


It quite took away 





| thoroughbred 


she knows it would only be wasted | 


He | 


**What a jolly brick you are !” 
The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the 


hair dresser, were in turn visited by the poor | 


pagan of externals. As, by degrees, under 
their hands, he emerged from the beggar to 
the gentleman, 
brightened ; he walked erect, but always ner- 
vously grasping my arm; fearing apparently, 
to lose sight of me for a moment, lest his for- 
tune should vanish with me. ‘The impatient 
pride with which he gave his orders to the as- 


tonished tradesman for the finest and best of 


everything, and the amazed air of the fash- 
ionable hair dresser when he presented his 
matted locks and stubble chin, to be **cut and 
shaved,” may be acted—it cannot be de- 
scribed. 

By the time the external transformation was 
complete, and I sat down in a cafe in the Iay- 
market, opposite a haggard, but handsome, 
looking man, whose air, with 
the exception of the wild eyes and deeply 
browned face, did not differ from the stereo- 
typed men about town sitting around us. Mr. 
Molinos Fitz-Roy had already almost forgotten 
the past; he bullied the waiter and criticised 
the wine as if he had done nothing else but 
dine and drink and scold there all the days of 
his life. 

Once he wished to drink my health, and 
would have proclaimed his whole story to the 
coffee-room assembly in raving style. When 
I left he almost wept in terror at the idea of 
losing sight of me. But allowing for these 
ebullitions—the natural result of such a whirl 
of events, he was wonderfully calm and_self- 
possessed. 

The next day his first thought was to dis- 
tribute £50 among his friends, the cadgers, at 
a house of call in Westminster, and formally 
to dissolve his connection with them; those 
present undertaking for the ‘‘fraternity” that 
tor the future he should never be noticed by 
them in public or private. I cannot follow 
his career much farther. Adversity had 
taught him nothing. He was soon again sur- 
rounded by well-bred vampires, who had for- 
gotten him when penniless; but they amused 
him, and that was enough. The £10,000 
were rapidly melting, when he invited me toa 
grand dinner at Richmond, which included a 
dozen of the most agreeable, good-looking, 
well-dressed dandies of London, interspersed 
with a display of pretty butterfly bonnets. 
We dined deliciously, and drank as men do of 
iced wines in the dog days, looking down from 
Richmond Hill. 

One of the pink bonnets crowned Fitz-Roy 
with a wreath of flowers; he looked—less the 
intellect—as handsome as Alcibiades. In- 
tensely excited and flushed, he rose with a 
champagne glass in his hand to propose my 
health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not 
descended to him. Jerking out sentences by 
spasms, at length he said: ‘Il was a beggar 
—I am a gentleman—thanks to this—” 

Here he leaned heavily on my shoulder—a 
moment and then fell back. We raised him, 
loosened his neckcloth— 

‘*Fainted !” said the ladies. 

‘Drunk !” said the gentlemen. 

He was dead. 


From Harper’s Young People. 


A QUEER KIND OF HOLIDAY. 


‘Fine day we've got for it—eh, Bob?” 

‘‘First-rate, old fellow; and the wind all in 
our favor, too. I say, let’s stand out to sea a 
bit; it’s no fun dodging about the coast this 
way ° 

They were young sailors who spoke thus. 
Neither could have been above fourteen ; and 
in 1742 the eastern coast of England was very 
different from what it is nowin 1883. Light- 
houses were few and far between. Sunken 
rocks and shoals, not yet set down on any 
chart, abounded all along the coast. Worse 
still, the savage fellows that haunted the 
shore, and lived upon the plunder of wrecked 


| . 7 . . 
| vessels, thought nothing of showing false 


lights to lure a storm-beaten ship to her 


| doom, or of quieting with a timely knock on 


the head any one who might have survived to 
dispute their right to her cargo. 

But all this did not trouble Bob or Jim in 
the least. They were out for a day's sport, 


| and a day’s sport they meant to have, come 


titled to property, I am sure you know how to | 


proceed. The law is open to you, Mr. Dis- 
count—the law is open, and a man of your 
talent will know how to use it.” 

“Then, Mr. Leasem, you mean that I must, 
in order to right this starving man, file a_ bill 
of discovery to extract from you the particu- 
lars of his rights. You have the marriage 
settlement and all the information, and you 
decline to allow a pension or afford any infor- 
mation; the man is to starve or to the 
work-house.” 

“Why, Mr. D., you are so quick and vio- 
lent, it really is not professional ; but you see 
(here a subdued smile of triumph) it has been 
decided that a solicitor is not bound to afford 
such information as you ask, to the injury of 
his client.” 

“Then you mean that this poor Molinos 
may rot and starve, while you keep the secret 
from him, at his wife's request, of his title to an 
income, and that the Court of Chancery will 
back you in this iniquity.” 

I kept repeating the word ‘‘starve,” be- 
cause I saw it made my respectable opponent 
wince, 

“Well, then, just listen to me. I know 
that in the happy state of your equity law, 
chancery can’t help my client, but I have an- 
other plan ; I will go hence to my office, issue 
a writ, take your client's husband into execu- 
tion; as soon as he is lodged in jail I shall 
file his schedule in the Insolvent Court, and 
when he comes up for his discharge, I shall 
put you in the witness box and examine you 
on oath, ‘touching property of which you 
know the insolvent to be possessed,’ and 
where will be your privileged communication 
then ?” 

The respectable Leasem’s face lengthened 
in a twinkling, his comfortable, confident air 
vanished, he ceased twiddling his gold chain, 
and, at length, he muttered: 

a, we pay the debt ?” 
“Why, then, I'll arrest him the day after 
for another.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such 
conduct would not be quite respectable.” 

‘That's my business; my client has been 
wronged, I am determined to right him, and 
when the aristocratic firm of Leasem & Fashun 
take refuge, according to the custom of re- 
spectable fy mene in the cool arbors of 
the Court of Chancery, why, a mere bill dis- 
counting attorney like David Discount need 
not hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of 
the insolvent court.” 

*‘Well, well, Mr. D., you are so warm—so 
fiery. We must deliberate; we must con- 
sult. You will give me until the day after 
to-morrow, and then we'll write you our final 
determination. In the meantime send us a 
copy of — authority to act for Mr. Moli- 
nos Fitz- " 

Of course I lost no time in getting the gen- 
tleman beggar to sign a proper letter. 

On the appointed day came a communica- 
tion with L. & F. seal, which I opened, not 
without unprofessional eagerness. It was as 
follows : 

“In re Molinos Fitz-Roy and Another. 

‘‘Sin:—In answer to your application on 
behalf of Mr. Molinos itz-Roy, we beg to 
inform you that under the administration of a 
paternal aunt who died intestate, your client is 
entitled to £2500 8s 6d, 3 per cents, £1500 
19s 4d, 3 per cents. Reduced, £1000 lon 
annuities, £500 bank stock, £3500 India 
stock, besides other securities, making up 


go 
go 








what might. Young as they were, it was not 
the first time they had taken a boat out to sea 
in rough weather; and when Jim, taking the 
tiller; shouted to Bob to ‘‘let go the sheet,” 
and they felt themselves flying over the water 
like sea-birds, both boys fairly shouted with 
delight. 

‘When I'm a man,” cried Bob, ‘‘and have 
money enough, I'll be a pilot, and have a craft 
of my own, and cruise about all day on the 
lookout for jobs.” 

‘‘And I'll be captain ofa frigate,” added 
Jim, ‘‘and sail all round the world, into all 
sorts of places where nobody's ever been.” 


I then led him out into | 


his spirits rose; his eyes | 


. . . 
For two or three hours “the young sailors | 


were perfectly happy ; but at length Jim said, 
rather seriously : 


‘‘Hadn’t we better put her about? I can 


| you are always alone. 


hardly see the shore, and you know we prom- | 
ised Sam we'd bring the boat back before | 


dark.” 

** Just one half-hour more,” pleaded Bob. 
‘*We don’t have a cruise like this every day.” 

Away they went again; but meanwhile the 
breeze had freshened to a strong wind, which 
was fast rising into a gale. The dancing rip- 
ples had turned into white, leaping waves, 
one of the largest of which burst suddenly 
over the gunwale, drenching both lads to the 
skin. 

Jim’s clear gray eyes were bright and fear- 
less as ever, but his firm lips were set, while 
even the reckless Bob began to look serious. 

‘‘T—I think we'd better put about,” he fal- 
tered. 

‘**Too late,” replied Jim, decisively ; ‘‘all 
we can do now is to keep her before the wind. 
If this wind don’t change, the next land we 
shall see, (provided we see land again,) will 
be the coast of Holland.” 

‘Pleasant !” sputtered Bob, ruefully, as 
another wave filled his eyes and mouth with 
brine. ‘I wish ’'d let you turn when you 
wanted to.” 

‘‘Never mind, old boy; it can’t be helped 
now. Catch hold of this bit of bread and red 
wen we shall want all our strength before 
ong.” 

hey did, indeed. A few minutes later a 
furious squall burst upon the boat. Before 
Bob’s numbed fingers could obey Jim’s shout 
of ‘Down with the sail!” the gale struck her 
with its full force. The light mast snapped 
like a stick of sealing-wax, down came yard 
and sail with arun, and the hampered boat 
careened till the sea poured into her like a 
cataract. 

How Jim managed to get forward and cut 
away the wreck, he never knew. But the 
boat righted at last, and they began to bale 
her out, having first lashed the helm amid- 
aro to keep in steady. 

fternoon waned into evening, and evenin 
deepened into night—a night that es me 
endless to the forlorn boys, now wholly at the 
mercy of wind and wave. About an hour 
after midnight a deluge of rain burst upon 
them, showing that the storm was near its 
end, and they hailed the favorable sign with a 
cheery hee 4 But the next moment Bob 
shouted, frantically : 

«Port your helm! here’s—” 

Before he could finish, a huge black shadow 
seemed to start up over them right out of the 
sea. ‘There was a tremendous shock, and a 
deafening crash, and their shattered boat went 
down like a stone into the depths of the sea, 
leaving them clinging convulsively to a tan- 
gled mass of ne 

“IT say!” cried Jim, who was the first to 
reach the deck of the vessel against which 
they had been dashed, ‘‘This is ‘out of the 
frying. into the fire.’ The old tub is half 
full of water, and there is not a soul on 
board.” 


“Isn't there?” shouted Bob, bending his 
head eagerly forward. ‘‘Listen !” 

Sure enough, at that very momenta faint 
knocking was heard right under their feet, 
and a feeble cry of: ‘‘Help!” : 





‘There's some fellow shut in here,” cried 
Jim, pointing down the after hatch . which 
was quite choked with broken spars-and frag- 
ments of wreck. ‘Bear ahand, Bob, and 
we'll soon have him out of that.” 

The hatchway was speedily cleared of rub- 
bish, a door at its foot flung open, and a man, 
gasping and gurgling as if strangled, fell for- 
ward into their arms. They dragged him up 
into the fresh air, and he began to revive at 
once, although it was some time before he 
could speak. While Bob was attending to 
him, Jim examined the condition of the ves- 
sel. The foremast was still standing, but the 
main and mizzen masts had gone by the 
board, and the planking on the starboard 
quarter was completely stove in, while the 
hold was nearly full of water. The only com- 
forting facts were that the wind had fallen, 
and that the sea was evidently going down, 
likewise. 

“He'll do now,” said Bob, coming up. 
“I've propped him against a spare sail, and 
he says he'll be all right, presently. He tells 
me his name is Crossley, and that he’s a rich 
merchant homeward-bound to London, from 
| the Baltic. When they took to the boats he 
| ran down to get some money, or something, 
| and those timbers fell and blocked him in, and 
| the crew went off without him.” 
| Well, look here !” cried Jim: ‘this craft's 
| loaded with timber, so that she’s not likely to 
sink; and I don’t believe she’s leaking, either, 
or the water would be a deal higher. Let's 
try the pumps and see.” 

To work they went, and were soon joined 





| 


| by Mr. Crossley, who, now that his faintness | 
both of 


| had worn off, did as much work as 
them together. After a long spell of pump- 





| ing, Bob went to the ‘try well,” and returned | 
with the good news that the water had fallen | 


six inches. 


in a few hours, at this rate, for it’s only the 
|after-hold that’s been filled. Let's look 


‘Bravo !” cried Jim; ‘‘we'll pump her dry | 


| about for something to eat, and then go at it | 


again. 


| biscuit chest and a small cask of water still 
unhurt by the sea. While they were eating, 
a faint gleam of light began to show itself in 
the east. 


*Hello!” cried Bob; ‘I thought this was 
supper, and it turns out to be breakfast. 


Look alive, mates; the sun will be on deck 
soon, and he mustn't catch us sulking.” 

At it they went again, and by sunrise the 
ship was so much lightened, and the sea so 
calm, that the three worn-out workers thought 
they might venture upon a nap. When Jim 
awoke again, the was well the 
horizon. 

“Bob,” eried he to his chum, who opened 
his eyes at that moment, ‘there's a breeze get- 
ting up from the east. Now if we can only 
manage to get some sail upon the old craft, I 
think we'll find our way home, yet.” 

Bob and Mr. Crossley were on their feet in 
a twinkling, and the three set to work to 
make sail. The foremast and jib-boom being 
still sound, they succeeded—notwithstanding 
some difficulty—in hoisting the jib and fore- 
topsail. Then Jim went to the helm, while 
his crew of one man and boy stood ready to 
obey his orders. For even in this first boyish 
adventure of one who afterward became 
famous, he seemed already to command and 
be obeyed quite as a matter of course 

The breeze freshened, and the lightened 
ship went pretty rapidly through the 
All that day she ran before the wind ona 
westerly course, and just before nightfall our 
three voyagers saw the distant coast of Eng- 
land looming, shadow-like, along the horizon. 

**Thank God!” said the merchant, drawing 
a long breath. 

‘*‘We haven't made such a bad voyage, after 
all,” laughed Jim. ‘‘We went out in a boat, 
and we’re coming back ina ship. I’m 
for poor old Sam, though, losing his boat, be- 
cause he was so kind as to lend it to us. If 
we get any salvage for bringing this craft in- 
to port, we'll give it to him.” 

“Never mind the boat, my boy,” rejoined 
Mr. Crossley; ‘I'll make that good, and you 
may rely upon some salvage for saving my life, 


sun above 


sO 


water. 


sorry 


whether you get any for the ship or not. 
By-the-by, what's your name ?” 

‘James Cook,” answered the boy. 

“Pll remember it,” said Crossley; ‘tand 
I'm much mistaken if all England doesn't 


some day remember it, too.” 

Hle spoke truly. ‘Thirty years later that 
barefooted boy was the greatest seaman and 
explorer in Great Britain, and Mr. Crossley, 
then a white-haired, wrinkled old man of 
seventy-five, was never tired of telling his 
friends about the strange voyage that he had 
made with 


Captain Cook. 


Heneval Hlisectlany, 


once in a water-logged vessel 





IN A RUSSIAN CELL. 


There is not much light inthem. The win- 
dow, which is an embrasure, is nearly of the 
same size as the windows in other prisons 
But the cells occupy the interior inclosure of 
the bastion, (that the reduct,) and the 
high wall of the bastion faces the windows of 
the cells at a distance of fifteen to twenty feet. 
Besides, the walls of the reduct, which have 
to resist shells, are nearly five feet thick, and 
the light is intercepted by a double frame with 
small apertures, and by an iron grating. 
Finally, everybody knows that the St. Peters- 
burg sky is anything but bright. Dark they 
are; still, it was in such a cell—the brightest 
of the whole building—that I wrote my two 
volumes on the Glacial Period, and taking ad- 
vantage of brighter summer days, I prepared 
there the maps that accompany the work, and 
made drawings. 
dark, even in summer. The outer wall inter- 
cepts all the light, and I remember that even 


1s, 


After some search they rt age a | 
After some search hey ss d out a | We thing the salt-drip back from beard and hair, 


sample give us more!’ The academy was on 
the verge of dissolution in 1840. I ° believe 
that that incident carried it through th 
crisis.” 

To illustrate the fact that graduation from 
West Point did not necessarily make a good 
man, the general continued: ‘*Bryan P. Til- 
den was a member of my class. He came 
from the best schools of Boston, and at once 
led off the class. We were all afraid of him 

he knew too much. At thee end of four 

} years he was about the middle of the class 
Iie had an honorable record till he went with 
the troops to Mexico, and then he wanted to 
vet rich. He committed a robbery, and was 


The lower story is very | 


during bright days writing was very difficult. | 


| In fact it was possible only when the sun’s 

| rays were reflected by the upper part of both 
walls. All the northern face of the reduct is 
very dark in both stories. 

The floor of the cells is 
painted felt, and the walls are double, so to 
say; that is, they are covered also with a felt, 
and at a distance of five inches from the wall 
there is an iron-wire net, covered with a rough 
linen and with yellow-painted paper. This 
arrangement is made to prevent the prisoners 
from speaking with one another by means of 
taps on the wall. The silence in these 
covered cells is that of a grave. Iam just 
now in acell. 

But the exterior life, and the life 
prison, reaches one by thousands of sounds 
and words exchanged here and there. Al- 
though in a cell, I still feel myself a part of 
the world. The fortress is a grave. You 

| never hear a sound, excepting that of a sen- 
| try continually creeping like a hunter from 
one door to another, to look through the ‘‘Ju- 
das” into the cells. You are never alone, as 
an eye is continually kept upon you, and still 


covered witha 


to the warder who brings you your dress for 
walking in the yard, if you ask him what is 
the weather, he never answers. The only hu- 
man being with whom I exchanged a few 
words every morning was the Colonel, who 
came to write down what I wanted to buy— 
tobacco or paper. But he never dared to en- 
ter into any conversation, as he was always 
surveyed by some of the warders. 


The abso- | 


felt- | 
| have before you. 
| look upon me kindly, for this may be the last 
of the | 


If you address a word | 


lute silence is interrupted only by the bel!s of | 


the clock, which play every quarter of an hour 
a Gospodi ponrilui, each hour the canticle 
Kol slaren nash Gospodiv Sionye , and each 
twelve hours a God save the Tsar in addition 
to all this. The cacophony of the discordant 
bells is horrible during rapid changes of tem- 
perature, and I do net wonder that nervous 
persons consider these bells as one of the 
plagues of the fortress. 

The cells are heated by means of large 
stoves from the corridor outside, and the tem- 
perature in the cells is kept exceedingly high, 
in order to prevent moisture from appearing 
on the walls. To keep such a temperature, 
the stoves are shut up very soon with burning 
coals, so that the prisoner is usually asphyxi- 
ated with oxide of carbon. Like all Russians 
I was accustomed to keep a high temperature 
of sixty-one to sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit 
inmy room. But I could not support the 
high temperature of the fortress, and still less 
the at ere gases; and after a long 
struggle I obtained the concession that the 
stoves should not be shut up very hot. I was 
warned that the walls would be immediately 
covered with moisture; and, indeed, they 
soon were dripping in the corners of the 
vault; even the painted paper of the front 
wall was as wet as if water were continually 
poured on it. But, as there was no choice 
but between dripping walls, and exhaustion 
by the bath-like temperature, I chose the 
former, not without some inconvenience for 
the lungs, and not without acquiring rheuma- 
tism. lafterwards learned that several of my 
friends, who were kept in the same bastion, ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that some mephitic 
gas was sent into their cells. This rumor is 
widely spread, and has also reached Mr. 
Landsell; and it is the more remarkable as 
nobody has expressed the suspicion of having 
been Heraiton 4 otherwise; for instance, by 
means of the food. I think that what I have 
just said explains the origin of this rumor ; in 
order to keep the stoves very hot for twenty- 
four hours, they are shut up very soon, and 
so the prisoners are asphyxiated every day, 
to some extent, by oxide of carbon. Such 
was, at least, my explanation of the suffoca- 
tion which I experienced nearly every day, 
followed by a complete prostration and debili- 
ty. I did not notice it after I had succeeded 
by ceaseless efforts in getting the hot air 
conduit leading into my cell shut up altogeth- 


er. 
The food, when General Korsakoff was 
commandant of the fortress, was good ; not so 
substantial as Mr. Landsell says, but ve 
well cooked; afterward it became mu 
worse. No isions from without are al- 
lowed, not even fruit—nothing but the calat- 





chi (white bread,) which compassionate mer- 








| Sped from the sky, and left it gold and white, 


chants distribute in the prisons at Christmas 
and Easter—an old Russian custom existing 
until now. Qur friends could bring us only 
books. ‘Those who had po friends were com- 
— to read over and over again the same 
»00ks of the fortress library, which contains 
the odd volumes left there by several genera- 
tions, since 1826. As to breathing fresh air, 
it is obvious that it could not be allowed to 
the amount mentioned by Mr. Landsell. 

During the first year of my confinement I 
walked half an hour or forty minutes every 
day ; but during the secand yéar, as we were 
nearly sixty on the bastion, and as there is 
but one yard for walking, and the darkness, 
under the sixtieth degree of latitude, comes 
at four o'clock P. M., in the winter, we 
walked but twenty minutes every other day 
in the summer, and twenty minutes twice a 
week during the winter. I must add, also, 
that, owing to the heavy white smoke dis- 
charged by the chimney of the mint which 
dominates the yard, this walk was completely 
poisoned during the east winds. I could not 
support on such occasions the continual 
coughing of the soldiers, exposed all the day 
to these gases, and asked to be brought back 
to my cell.—Prince Krapotkine in The Nine- 
teenth Century. 





From Gosse’s “On Viol and Flute.” 


IN THE BAY. 


Here on a sunny shelf, while hot the air 
Flooded our limbs and faces, brown and bare, 

We lounged and shouted, plashing with slow feet 
rhewarm and tidal pools that wasted there, 

And down below us saw the seu-foam beat 


rhen, leaping down together with a ery, 

I watched them dash into the waves, and fly 
Around the shallows as a sea-bird bends, 
lossing the froth and streaming, and then I | 

Plunged like Arion to my dolphin-friends. 


rhe cool impassive water clung and pressed 
Around our buoyant bodies, head and breast ; 
Downward I sank through green and liquid gloom, 
By all the streams of shoreward seas caressed, 
Dark vitreous depths by faint cross-lights illumed. 


And rising once again to sunlit air 


And shouted to the sun, and knew no more 
rhe trodden earth, with all its pain and care, 
But set our faces seaward from the shore. 


rhen, lo! the narrow streak of eastern light 
Along the dark sea’s line, began to smite 
Its radiance up the heaven; the flying mist 


And made the tossing sea like amethyst 


Midway between the rocks that girt the bay 
An islet rose, of rock as black as they; 
Sombre it stood against the glowing sky, 
And two of us swam out to it straightway, 
And cleft the waves with strenous arm and thigh 


And as I strove and wrestled in the race, 
I turned and saw my comrade’s merry face ; 

he sunlight fell upon his hair, and through 
The film of water showed the sinewy grace 
Of white limbs, bright against the sea’s green-blue. 
So, laughingly, we won the rock, and then 
Climbed up and waited for our fellow-men; 








Sat on the eastward brink of it, and let 
rhe cold foam cling upon our feet again, 

And plash our limbs with tangle crushed and wet 
GEN. SHERMAN’S LAST SPEECH TO 


THE CADETS. 

**] don't intend to take many minutes, as I 
don’t usually. In looking at this fine gradu- 
ating class, even from this distance—” 

The General paused, and the graduates 
pricked up their ears, expecting a compliment. 
VOU look exactly, > he continu d, ‘like 
the class of last year, and the one before that, 
and the one of every year since the class that 
I graduated in. (Laughter.) I can see my- 
self and my old class-mates, almost in your 
can see pe 
mentioning a dozen of his ol 
Blankster. 


features. 1 more of — 
and ——,” 
class-mates. 


In the spring of 1856 there came here a great, 


so] can see old Jor 


fellow, from Ohio, too, six feet five 
inches in his 
shoulders, weighing 260 pounds, with hands 
hard with toil on his father’s farm, He had 
hardly ever seen the inside of an arithmetic ; 
but he had an honest, manly face, and wor 
No 16 shoes, so big the shoe-maker used to 
charge him price for making them. 
Ilis parents were poor farmers in the south- 
western part of Ohio. In the spring of 1840, 
were graduated, Joe’s father 
Ile was too 


big, stout 


stockings, a yard across his 


doubk 


just before we 
took ill and he had to go home. 
poor to have two suits of clothes, so he trav- 
elled all that distance in his cadet uniform, 
with the short tail. It was a presidential 
campaign year, and he attended a great mass- 
meeting, still clad in his gray uniform. One 
of the speakers talked about the tyranny of 
the government, the President's white 
palace, the golden spoons he ate out of, and 
the soft carpets he walked on. He spoke of 
that aristocratic place on the North river 
where the ‘wasp-waisted wampires were paid 
month and found for doing nothing.” 
turning to a 


great 


B30 a 


** «I'm one of them,’ said Joe, 


man who stood by him. ‘I’m one of the 
wasp-waisted wampires.” 

‘‘His cemark was overheard, and he was 
boosted up to the stand. There was a shout 


he was seen. ‘The orator was si- 
crowd shouted, ‘If that’s a 


as soon as 


lenced, and the 


condemned for murder, and the scaffold was 
crected to hang him on. Just in the nick of 
time for him the treaty was signed and he es- 
caped. But he lost his went 
back to Boston and found plenty of lawyers 
to whitewash him. Joe Blankster could tak« 
any of us and butt our heads together, and 
make us behave ourselves. He was stricken 
by lightning while in the performance of 
duty, and now lies buried, I believe, in the 
sands of Florida. Tilden eventually died, 
and has a costly monument, I believe, at least 
he ought to have. When these men approach 
the gates one will stand ajar but the other, I 
think, will be closed. I love « very cadet that 


commission, 


looks like Blankster, even to this day I love 
to sce you strong and manly. If you don't 
love your profession go away quick. You 
may, one and all, become heroes, as others 


I beg you, one and all, to 


time I shall ever come to West Point, at any 
rate in an official capacity. In two short 
months I shall cheerfully and willing resign 
my I will surely come back 
from time to time if Tecan. [hope you will 
accept this beautiful day as the smile of Prov- 
Good-by, one and all.” 


commission. 


idence. 


COFFEE BEANS MANUFACTURED 
TO ORDER. 

“Give me your opinion of these, young 
man,” said the east side grocer, as he spread 
before the reportera handful of coffee beans. 
‘*They aren't very regular in size, are they ? 
Now compare them with these, and tell me 
which you think are the better.” 

The grocer placed a handful alongside of 
the others. The two lots were of the same 
dark-brown color, and at a little distance pre- 
sented no very marked difference. Closer 
inspection showed that while the coffee beans 
first shown were not all of the same size, the 
second handful were of extraordinary regu- 
larity, the beans being very plump and large. 

‘«{ know what you are going to tell me, and 
at the first glance any one would say so. 
Your opinion is that the last lot is the best, 
isn’t it? Well, the difference between the 
two batches is that those which I showed you 
first are a fair lot of coffee beans, while the 
others aren’t coffee at all, and never grew on 
a coffee bush.” 

‘‘What kind of a bush, then, did they grow 
on “6d 

‘*No bush at all. They are a manufactured 
article. You need not look as if you didn’t 
believe it, for it’s a fact on which you may 
safely risk your last dime. They are nothing 
more or less than imitations, made out of 
dough, and browned up to resemble the true 
coffee. They are made in moulds and baked 
afterward. Each one is almost perfect in 
shape, and all are alike, You won't find 
genuine coffee beans to have such regulari- 
a 
” «They look all right, but it seems to me 
that no one would mistake the beverage made 
from them for coffee.” 

‘‘You are wrong again, young man. No 
respectable grocer would be foolish enough 
to give any customer who buys a pound of 
coffee a pound of imitation. No, indeed. 
They mix it in the proportion of four or five 
of coffee to one of imitation. Nobody exam- 
ines each bean. You hear persons complain- 
ing of bad coffee all the time. ‘I’m sure I 
can’t tell how it is,’ says the housekeeper ; ‘I 
buy the coffee in the bean and grind it myself. 
I am sure it is not adulterated.’ You see the 
grocer can mix chicory with ground coffee, 
but when coffee is bought in the bean some- 
thing's got to be done. Some brilliant mind 
got over the difficulty by making coffee beans 
to order."—N. Y. Sun. 





WHALEMEN AS ARTISTS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in a review of the 
United States section of the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition in London, says : 

“The ‘‘scrimshaw work” of the whalers 
and fishermen is certain to arrest attention. 
The carving upon these pieces of ivory is 
simply admirable ; remarkable too, when we 
think of the tools, the sailors’ opportunities, 
and the ordinary occupation of the artists. 
Well worthy of careful inspection are the fig- 
ures placed upon a couple of walrus teeth by 
Capt. Chester, a whaleship captain, foreman 
of the men employed in that section. Capt. 
Chester, it may be mentioned, made a repu- 
tation in the Polaris ition to the Arctic 





seas. ‘Two big works in this line are descrip- 
tive of whaling scenes, which are very realis- 
istically rendered. As it ever is with the 
sailor, whatever his nationality, Black-eyed 
Susan has been the figure most constantly in 
the mind's eye of the carver. From an in- 
spection of these the visitor will pass to the 
model of a whaleship, the full-sized whale- 
boat, the full-sized model of a whaleman en- 


gaged upon a whale, and the instruments of 


of whaling which stand adjacent. In the 


cases are several examples of the logs of 


whaleships, illustrated with stamps of whales, 


as they also are sometimes with profiles of 


islands passed or visited during the voyage. 
The representation of half a whale means 
that the vessel went on the share system in 


the capture with another vessel; while the 
‘flukes” or tail of a whale, in a vertical posi- 


tion, certifies to the unsatisfactory fact that 
whales were seen, but not captured. 
CONTENTS OF THE ALTAR 
MOUNDS. 


The curious discoveries in the exploration 


of the altar mounds in Anderson ‘Township, 
Ohio, are made all the more interesting by 


the fact that native gold has for the first time 
Among the nu- 
merous ornaments unearthed, including those 
copper, 


been found in the mounds. 


of mica, shell, bears’ teeth, stone, 


iron and silver, was one small copper pendant 
Other 
ham- 
ham- 


covered with a thin sheet of gold. 

copper ornaments were covered with 
mered sheets of native silver, and the 
mered metal bracelets, the large spool-shaped 


ear-rings, the terra-cotta figures revealing the 
peculiar methods of weaving the hair, show | 
that the fashionable young woman of Madison 


Square is not so far apart in ethnological in 


terest from the mystic maidens of the altar 
Moreover, in | 
| 


mounds, as she might suppose. 


thousands of objects of interest obtained in 
which in 
point of novelty are not now rivaled, for there 
iron, 


these mounds, there are ornaments 


are ear ornaments made of meteoric 
plated with iron. 
an animal carved from 


astragoli of the deer and elk, apparently col- 


stone, three 


lected for some important reason, and unique | 


objects in micaceous schist, obsidian, chal- 
cedony and chert found upon 
quaint altars. 


were 


before the North American Indians came 
jhere, burying their dead along the Ohio, 


where they are now being unearthed, and or- 
namenting their persons with peculiar and 
precious metals. 


Tue Sorouum Srare.—A 


pondent ot The Rural World, writes **Many 


of your young readers would rather read the 
doings of a cane-grower's convention than the 
President's Message, and would prefer the 


sorghum pictures in the last report of the 
Crovernment chemist, to the pen pictures it 
the Book of Revelation. Some of them want 
a sugar plank in the platform of the Republi 
can party, and asorghum article in the con- 
fession of faith, and that sorghum 
must be distinctly recognized in the National 


1] 
al 


agret 


Constitution. We have a town in Kansas, 
which has five ministers of the gospel and five 
one-horse cane-mills. There is not a tree in 
that county, and not an axe fit to splita 
pumpkin. ‘Their houses were sawed in Michi- 
van, their fuel mined beyond the State line. 
Che gospel is free, and sorghum only forty 


cents per gallon. They have an extravagant 


expanse of prairie, plenty of weather and sor 

vhum, and are happy. ‘There is not one who 
was brought up atarmer. They tired of trades 
and towns, and came West to grow sor- 
ghum. Their principal occupation in summer 


is to see sorghum vrow. In winter they hide 


sorghum-seed batter cakes and sorghum sirup. 


They talk sorghum, toil for sorghum, and 
dream of a cross between the giant Honduras 
cane and the slender amber. When Colora- 


doans feel funny they call Kansans sorghum- 





lappers. ‘There is some truth, a | deal of 
pe etry, anda ting ol sarcasn in the rem irk. 
Kansas had six million gallons of sorghum this 
year. It will be more so in the near future, 
for Kansas will have more sorghum Kan- 
sans have given most Coloradoans bread and 


} 


sorghum as they tramped wearily westward to 


the mines, hunting work, or eastward hunting 
for their wives’ relatives. Kansas farmers are 
not slow, ¢ sleepy, or afraid. There are 
half a dozen men in Kansas who grow from 
five hundred to one thousand acres of cane 
each, and manufacture it Ido not suppose 
any one ever saw a hundred-acre field of cane 
in Missouri.” 


HABITS OF CALIFORNIA OSTRICHES. 
Cal., frazette, 
on a ran h 
“The female 


The editor of the Anaheim, 
has been reviewing the ostric 
near Costa Station. Hle says: 


} 


hes 


lays an egg on alternate days, to the number | 


of fifteen, when, if permitted to sit, she con- 


siders her work done. If, however, her eggs 


are taken from her, she will lay thirty before 
she dis¢ overs the de eption And such « ges 

Ihe one showed us weighs three and one-half 
pounds, and contains food suflicient to fur- 
nish a plentiful breakfast for four men. On 
would suppose that the flavor of such eggs 
would be unpleasantly pronounced. Such is 
not the case, however, the flavor not being as 
decided as that of duck eggs. What school- 
boy has not read of the ostrich egg, and of its 
being hatched in the hot sun of Alrica’s sunny 
shore? But this pretty legend, like many 


1 ‘s of the 


cherished past, is all gam- 
The chicks are brought forth in the 


The female sits on the eggs 


other stork 
mon. 
good old way. 
in the daytime, and the male assumes the duty 
at night, allowing the female to seek rest and 
recreation, attends to 
t must be noted here 


the household 
duties. that the 
is much more solicitous for his household than 
is the female. It not unfrequently happens 
that the latter prefers to gad.about rather 
than to take her turn at on such 
lord and*master administers to 
kicking her 
mani- 


Ww hile he 


sitting, and 
occasions her 
her a de 
heartily 
fests proper contrition, and signifies her will- 
ingness to settle down on the eggs. There is 
a moral somewhere about this incident, which, 
when found, make a note of it.” 


served chastisement, by 


around the paddock until sh 


LanpLtorp’s Miti. — The 
“It is often said that 
how the 


Tue Scorenu 
Duke of Argyll asserts 
one-half of the world does not know 
other half lives. I have* 
that there are some members of the manufac- 


observ ed 


turing class who have no idea of any industry 


which is not represented by a mill,” ete. 
Very true, your Grace ; half of the world did 
not know how you and your class lived, but 
they are beginning to find out. They are 
learning that your industry is represented by 
a mill, as well as the manufacturer's, and the 


material that is ground in your mill is the 


poor. The total acreage of Scotland is 18,- 
946,694. One single nobleman owns 1,526,- 
OOO acres, and his wife 149,879. Another 
has 451,000 acres, a third 424,000, a fourth 
378,000. ‘Twelve proprietors own one-quarter 


of the whole acreage of the country, seventy 
proprietors own one-half, Nine-tenths of 
Scotland belong to 1700 persons. Does the 
Duke of Argyll assert that a system of which 
this is the outcome, is a right and proper one P 
While on the one hand we have these mam- 
moth proprietors, on the other hand we 
told of crofters who are starving, and who 
are evicted from their poor holdings because 
they cannot live and pay the rent which is ex- 
acted from them. Assuredly, there is some- 
thing wrong in all this. The mistake of the 
Duke of Argyll and his friends, is that they 
regard legal right and moral right as identi- 
eal.—London Truth. 


Wit and Zumor. 


are 





From the Indianapolis Journal. 


TO THE JUNE BUG. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


You make me just a little nervouser 
Than any dog-gone bug I ever see! 
And you know night's the time to pester me— 
When any tetch at all "ll rub the fur 
Of all my patience back’ards! You're the myrrh 
And rhuburb of my life. A bumble bee 
Can't hold a candle to you; and a he 
Bald hornet, with a laminated spur 
In his hip pocket, daresent even cheep 
When you're around! And, dern ye! you have 
mnade 
Me lose whole ricks and stacks and piles of sleep— 
And many a livelong night I’ve laid 
And never shut an eye, hearin’ you keep 
Up that eternal buzzin’ seranade! 


And I've got up and lit the lamp, and clum 
On cheers and trunks and washstands and bureaus, 
And all such dangerous articles as those, 
And biffed at you with brooms, and never come 
In two feet of you—maybe skeered you some— 
But what does that amount to when it throws 
A feller out o’ balance, and his nose 
Gits barked against the mantle, while you hum 
For joy around the room, and churn your head 
Against the ceilin’, and draw back and butt 
The plasterin’ loose, and drop—behind the bed, 
Where never human bein’ even put 
Harm’s hand on you, or ever truthful said 
He’d choked your dern infernal wizzen shut! 





THE NEW AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 
At two o'clock P. M., the first visitor 
showed up at the door of the office, and Dyke 
cordially invited him inside. The farmer en- 
tered hesitatingly, and remarked that he had 
expected to meet the ty oa with whom 
he had an appointment to discuss ensilage. 
‘I am in charge of the journal,” said Dyke. 
“Oh, you are? Well, you seem to have a 
pretty clean office, here.” 
“Yes,” replied Dyke. ‘‘But about this en- 
silage. Ensilage is a pretty good breed isn’t 


‘Breed !” exclaimed the farmer. ‘*Why—” 

“I mean it’s a sure crop; something that 
you can rely—” 

“Crop? Why it isn’t a crop, at a 

“Yes, yes, I know it isn’t a crop,” said 


Dyke, until his collar began to melt 
pm scores, Bors of his neck; “but you 


A serpent cut out of mica, | 
hundred | 


these 

Bit by bit, as the leafy mold | 
is taken off the foot-prints of time, there | 
seems to come out of darkness glimpses of a 
cultured race that passed over this continent | 


Kansas corres- 


male | 
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can do better and cleaner work with a good 
sharp ensilage on stubby ground, than—" 

You take it for a sulky plough, don’t 
you P” 

“‘No, no,” said Dyke. ‘‘You don’t seem 
to understand me. Now, if a farmer builds 
an ensilage on low ground—” 

‘Builds an ensilage! You seem to have 
got the thing mixed up with some kind of a 
granary.” 

‘“‘Pshaw, no,” continued Dyke. ‘‘I must 
make myself plainer. You see this ensilage, 
properly mixed with one part guano and three 
parts hypophosphate of antimony, with the 
addition ofa little bran and tanbark, and the 
whole flavored with chloride of lime, makes a 
top dressing for strawberry beds which—” 

‘Why, ensilage isn’t a manure !” 

‘No, not exactly,” said poor Dyke, grin- 
ning like an almshouse idiot, ‘‘not at all in 
the true sense of the word. My plan has al- 
ways been to lasso the hog with a trace chain, 
and after pinning his ears back with a clothes- 
pin, put the ensilage into his nose with a pair 
of tweezers.” 

**My good lands! 
to ring hogs !” 

The farmer very slowly arose, and with 
some evidence of rheumatic twinges in his 


“ 


You don’t use ensilage 


legs. 

‘**Young man,” he said, solemnly, ‘*you are 
along ways from home, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dyke, drooping his eyes be- 
neath the stern glances of the Conak “Tn 
my ancestral halls in England, sad-eyed re- 
tainers wearily wait and watch for my re- 
turn ” 

‘Go home, young man, go home to your 
feudal castle, and while on your way across 
| the rolling deep, muse on the fact that ensil- 
| age is simply canned food for live stock—put 
| up expressly for family use in a silo, which is 
nothing less than an air-tight pit where corn- 
| stalks, grass, millet, clover, alfalfa and other 
green truck is preserved for winter use, as 
green and verdant as the sub-editor of 7'he 
Farmers’ Friend and Cultivators’ Champion.” 

Texas Siftings. 





“So you are going to marry that small, 
| wheezy, consumptive-looking specimen of a 
man, are you?” said one girl to another. ‘I 
really don’t see what you can see in him to 
‘‘Mary,” said her friend, ‘‘Mary, 
your father is a small man, isn’the?” ‘‘Yes,” 
was the reply, ‘*but what of that?” ‘*Noth- 
ing, except that if he wasn't small it would be 
doubtful if your mother would be the boss. 
I'm going to marry that small man because 
I'm fond of having my own way and won't ac- 
cept any risks.” 


| love.” 


A DRUNKEN woman was dismissed by the 
Justice with a fine of three dollars, after tell- 
ing a sad story of woe, and giving a fictitious 
name. Upon leaving the Court she nudged 
the big policeman in the ribs, and said: **Me 
darlint, if I'd a given me name as Bridget Ma- 
lony, I would have been salted for about fifty 
It was a foine scheme I worruked, Lil- 


day 5. 
Oi'm a daisy.”"—Chicago Her- 


lie Langtry. 
all. 


Mrs. Lovertowers, (from her window, to 
new maid servant, who is at work in the gar- 
den:) ‘*What are you doing in the petunia 

| bed, Norah?” ‘‘Shure, I’m pullin’ up all the 
| wild carrots, *m; an’ I'll have it all wed ina 
minnit, ‘m.” ‘*Are you sure that you know 
the weeds from the young plants?” ‘‘Faith, 
[am,’m. They smells jist like tame carrots, 
‘m; an’ I smells ivery wan soon’s I pulls it 
up, ‘m.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Ix 4 Crowp—‘*Who is that man?” ‘‘Oh, 
he is one of the most prominent Irish-Ameri- 
cans.” ‘*Who is that other one®” ‘He is a 
distinguished German-American.” ‘‘And that 
one?” ‘A well-known French-American.” 
‘*And that one over there with a bundle un- 
der bis arm?” ‘Oh, he’s nobody—nothing 
but an American-American.”— Philadelphia 
Ne wes, 


won't pay you that note? Is he embar- 
rassed ?” **Well, he won't pay the note; 
says he can't; but he didn’t seem a bit embar- 
rassed! Never saw such cheek !"— Boston 


Post 


| 
| Conversation: “You say that Snaggs 
g 

| 

| 


‘Is it true that when a wild goose’s mate 
dies, it never takes another?” asks a young 


. . 
‘Yes, but don’t worry about that. 


widow. 





| The reason it acts that way is because it is a | 


roose. 





| 
| Advertisements. 


Vegetine 
For CANCERS and | 


CANCEROUS HUMORS. | 


| 
THE DOCTOR’S CERTIFICATE. 
READ IT 


ASHLEY, WASHINGTON Co., ILI 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS :— 
-This is to certify that I had been 


, Jan. 14, 1878 


suffer 


Dear Sir, 
| ing from a Rose Cancer on my right breast, which grew 
very rapidly, and all my friends had given me up to 
die, when I heard of your medicine, Vegetine, recom 
mended for Cancer ‘and Cancerous Humors. 1 com 


to take it, and soon found myself beginning to 
| feel better; my health and spirits both felt the benign 
| influence which it exerted, and in a few months from 

the time I commenced the use of the Vegetine, the 


| 
| 
Cancer came out almost bodily 
| 


} menced 


CARRIE DeFORREST 
I certify that | am personally acquainted with Mrs. 
DeForrest, and consider her one of our very best wom 


en DR. 8. H. FLOWERS. 


WHY WILL YE SUFFER? 





The Priceless Vegetine. 
CANCER CURED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6 1881. 

Di. H. R. STEVENS :—The great sympathy I have 
for others who are suffering from cancers and cancer- 
ous humors impresses me that it is my sacred duty to 
write to you although a stranger to me. For two long 
years I suffered and endured the most painful tortures 
of a cancer of the breast. My case detted the efforts 
of the best physicians, I tried many remedies, when a 
gentleman in the office with my husband advised him 
to try your priceless Vegetine; he brought home a bot 
tle. sefore taking half of the first bottle, I slept well 





| nights. I continued taking the Vegetine, gaining eve 

| ry day, I have taken eighteen bottles, I am now per 

| feectly cured; not a vestige of my disease left, I wish 
everyone could know what a good medicine it is for 


such diseases. Your name will never be forgotten. 

} May God ever bless, guide and protect you, is the daily 

} earnest prayer of Mrs. E. A. SKIVINGTON. 
122 7th St., Northeast, Washington, D. C. 


VEGETINE. 


Is THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE, 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


2teop2s 


BEST 


“Conqueror of all Life’s Woes.” 


Mrs. A. W. HOWLAND, of Providence, R. L, 
says —_ 

“Deeming it my duty to suffering humanity to 
inform all who may be afflicted as I have been, 
of the safe and sure Remedy which, by the bless 
ing of a kind Providence, has restored me to 
health, with deep gratitude I wish to acknowl- 
edge the great benefits that I have received from 
the use of the most valuable medicine that I 
have ever seen. During the past three years I 
have been afflicted with Kidney disease, accom- 
panied by the severe aches, intense pains, weak- 
ness, and prostration attending this dreadful 
disease. I tried many kinds of medicines, in- 
cluding physicians’ prescriptions, without obtain- 


ing permanent relief. 


“A few weeks ago a friend persuaded me to 
try Hunt’s Remedy ; and, after using only half a 
bottle, I was relieved of the severe pains in my 
back, and continued the use of the Remedy until 
I am well again ; and I now can take long walks 
without being tired, and I have an excellent ap- 
petite, sleep well, and am rid of all those aches 
and pains from which I suffered so long, I most 
cheerfully recommend Hunt’s Remedy as a safe 
and reliable cure for Kidney disease, and it is the 
only medicine I have ever found that does exactly 
what it is advertised to do. 


“*Praise the bridge that carries yon over 
safely,’ and that to many an ailing one has been 
Hunt’s Remedy, a bridge which has taken them 
from what seemed fatal sickness to blooming 
health. 


“We are all strong enough to endure the mis- 
fortunes of others. But, if their misfortune is 
sickness, it costs nothing to tell them of the great 





medicine, Hunt’s Remedy.” 


“REX MAGNUS.” 
Unfailing Success of 


The Humiston Food Preservative, 
Report of Prof. Samuel W. Johnson of Vale 
College. 

“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 
70 deg. on meats, &c., boughtin open market, hav« 
certa nly been severe and I am satisfied that the dis 
ferent brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food 

Preservative, with which I have experimented, 
Have Accomplished All Claimed for Them. 


So far as I have yet learned, they are the on " 
preparations that are fective, and at the same tim: 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
‘treated’ meats at the New Haven House / could » 
distinguish between those which had been sirteen day 
in my laboratory and those newly taken from th: 
Srigerator of the hotel. The oysters were perfect! 
palatable and fresh to my taste, and better, as it ha 
pened, than those served at the same time, 
were recently taken from the shell. The roast beef 
steak, chicken, turkey and quail, were all as good as J 
have ever eaten.” 

Safe, Tasteless, Pare, 

Rex Maguus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof 
son adds in his report: “IT should anticipat 
sults from its use and consider it less 
common salt.” 

It is a perfect substitute for ice, heat, sugar, salt, o 
alcohol in preserving food, and retaining its 
flavor and sweetness—regardiess of climates and sea 
sons. 


} 
Which 


John 
eno ul re 
harmful than 


natural 


Hiow to Get lt. 
All druggists and grocers keep it. Samples sen 
post-paid on receipt of price, except Aqua-Vitw an 


Anti-Ferment which are pat up in bottles. “Viar 
dine,”’ for meats, poultry, &c., 50 cts pert. “Ocear 
Wave,” for oysters, lobsters, &e., 50 ets. “Pen 
for cream, $1.00. “Snow Flake,” for milk, butter, 
&ec., cts. “(Queen” for eggs, #1.00. “Aqua Vits, 
for fluid extracts, &c., 81.00. “Anti-Perment,” “Ant 
Fly,” and “‘Anti-Mold” 50 cts. per th. each. Menti 
this paper 

Put up in 1 &. and 5 th. cans and in 25 th. boxe 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING ©CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


Vital Questions !! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of th 
nerves and curing all forms of nervous complaint 


giving natural, childlike refreshing sleep always 
And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
Hops!" 


“Some form of 


CHAPTER Tt 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians 


“What is the best and only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys and 
urinary organs; such as Bright's disease, diabetes, 


retention or inability to retain urine, and all the 
diseases and ailments peculiar to Women” 

“And they will tell itly and 
ally “Buchu.” 

Ask the sani physicians 

“What is the most reliabl 
all liver 


gestion, biliousness, malarial fi 


you explic emphati 


ind surest cure for 


diseases or dyspepsia: const 


pation, indi 
ague, A wid 
they will te 
“Mandrake! or 
Hence, 
others equally valuabk 
And compounded into Hop Bit 
derful and mysterious curative 
which is so varied in its operations that no disease 
or ill health can possibly exist or resist its power 
and yet it is 


i you 
Dandelion 


when these reme combined wit 


ters, sucha 


power is 





developed 








Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 
valid or smallest child to use 
HAPTER 
“Patients 
‘Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians of Bright's 
and other kidney diseases, liver complaints, severe 
coughs called consumption, have been cured 

Women gone nearly crazy 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousn ss, waketul 


ness and various diseases peculiar to women 


People drawn out of shape from excruciat 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering fro: 
scrofula 

Erysipelas 

Salt rheum, blood poisoning lyspey 1, indige 
and in fact almost all diseases frail 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which Car 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world 

aed 


READY 


SEND FOR 






CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 

AND : ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St. Chicago, Ill 
ju&jul 
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DAVIDSON & ©O., 








gredients 

78 Nassau Sireet, New Vork. 

26t18 

Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street, Boston 


13t16 
FF OE of your Draggist or Grorer: 


5 CENT Bottle ALLEN’S 


rl ROOT BEER 


trouble to make, Noboiling. No straining 
Much preferable to ice water ade er 
tirely of roote and herbs, euch as Dande 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard.&c. Pack 
age of herbe for r thy 

2bc. CHAS.E.€ 





naking sent by mail for 
AKRTER, Lowell, Mase. 
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AYER'S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause human 
suffering result from derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, producing Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspep 
sia, Dysentery, and a host of other ailments. AYER'S 
CATHARTIC P1.s act directly upon the stomach and 
bowels, and are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy for the above-named and all similar complaints 
The extensive use of these Pills by eminent physicians 
in regular practice shows unmistakably the estimation 
in which they are held by the medical profession. 

These Pills are compounded of veyetable substances 
only, and are absolutely free from calomel or any 
other injurious ingredient. 


A Bevere Sufferer from Headache writes: 
“AYER’S PILus are invaluable to me, and are my 
constant companion. I have been a severe sufferer 
from Headache, and your pills are the only thing I 
could look to for relief. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain. They are the 
most effective and the easiest physic | have ever found. 
It is a pleasure to me to speak in their praise, and I 
always do s0 when occasion offers 
W. L. Paar, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 


“] have used AYER’S P’'1LLs in numberless instances 
as recommended by you, and have never known them 
to fail to accomplish the desired result. We constantly 
keep them on hand at our home, ana prize them as a 

leasant, safe, and reliable family medicine. FOR 

IYSPEPSIA they are invaluable. 

Mexia, Texas, June 17, 1882. J.T 

The Rev. Francis B. HARLow#, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: “For some years past I have been 
subject to constipation, from which, in spite of the use 
of medicines of various kinds, I suffered increasing in 
convenience, until some months agol began taking 
AYER’'S PILLS. They have entirely corrected the cos 
tive habit, and have vastly improved my general 
health.” 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PIILS correct irregularities of 
the bowels, stimulate the appetite and digestion, and 
by their proms and thorough action give tone and 
vigor to the whole physical economy. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
B44 Sold by all Druggists. 
TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after t elve physicians had pronounced the case in 
curable. It will cure KHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LAME BACK, &C., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists. lyeow5! 


MANHOOD! 


THe 4 


HAYES.” 













KNOW THYSELF, demmorwe 
A Book for Every Man! 


Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
early life may be alleviated and cured. Those who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 

Institute ston, entitled the Selence of 
LAfe: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 

line in man, re of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which ts inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very tinest steel engravings, guaranteed to be # 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
fessional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the money will be retunded. Price only 
$1.25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the National Medical Association. Illustrated sample 
sent on ne of six cente. Send now. —— 

Address ABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston, 

. The author may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. # 
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e@ named diseases, 
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TRADE MARK. 


syrup, and have received creat boned from It. Ite 





the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 


 GLARK JOHNSON'S 


Indian Blood S 


yrup 


Kidneys, 


testify to its efficacy in healing the 


and pronounce it to be the 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 
GUARANTEED TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 
AGENTS WANTED. : 
Laboratory 77 West 3d St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


ASHBURNHAM Deport, Worcester Co., 


Mass. 
recommended Oo Mihiy? “duean W. Lass. 
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